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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The People Versus Section 7a 


UPPOSE some perverse fellow insists on tramp- 
ing across your lawn and garden, thus violating 
your “rights.” You remonstrate with him, 

but he continues. In your excitement you start 
throwing rocks at him. Your family and relatives, 
moved by sympathy for you and your just cause, 
join in the rock-throwing party. The affair soon 
produces unintended and unfortunate results. For 
most of the rocks miss the culprit but they find marks 
and inflict injuries on innocent spectators and passers- 
by. Soon the rocks come flying back from all sides, 
and a general melee, which does far more damage 
than the original trespass, ensues. Your cause is 
no longer just. When the inevitable moment ar- 
rives that the controversy comes before an impartial 
tribunal, you have lost the essential requirement of 
a plaintiff. You cannot come into court with clean 
hands. 

So it is in a general strike. A group of workers, 
in the course of collective bargaining relations with 
their employers, feel that they are being wronged or 
oppressed, or in danger of losing their rights and, be- 
lieving that they have no other recourse, go on strike. 
In so doing they run the risk of hurting innocent par- 
ties and so damaging their own cause, however just 
it may have been at the outset. If, however, enough 
other labor groups join in a “sympathetic strike’ to 
cripple a city, thus endangering its supply of vital 
necessities, then the cause 1s sure to suffer. For such 
a general strike, if persisted in, becomes a bitter 
quarrel in which not only employees and employers 
are involved but also the general public, plus that 
most despicable element of society, the professional 
revolutionary agitator who without moral compunc- 
tion takes advantage of any disturbed condition. 
The resulting chaos is a blow at society which inflicts 
indiscriminate suffering and injustice. 

All of the elements here described were present 
in the recent San Francisco general strike. As this 
is being written press reports bring news that flags 
are flying over San Francisco in rejoicing over the 
ending of the general strike. Sympathetic strikers are 
going back to work and shippers and waterfront 
workers are preparing to arbitrate their differences. 
But men are injured because of that strike. Thou- 
sands of people in no way responsible for any injustice 


to any laboring man have suffered loss and inconven- 
ience, have had their safety jeopardized and their 
rights ruthlessly violated. The sympathy of legions 
of men and women all over the country who naturally 
side with labor has been alienated. Hot-heads in 
other disturbed areas, under the mistaken notion 
that the San Francisco affair was a good thing, are 
urging other general strikes. And finally, that most 
stupid and futile aftermath of industrial conflict, a 
hysterical “red hunt,’’ seems to be getting under way 
on the West Coast. 

It is quite clear that the San Francisco labor 
leaders realized the possible evils of the general strike. 
They seemed loath to call it. Once having called it, 
they could not, or did not, bring themselves to inflict 
the dire suffering on the populace which they easily 
might have for at least a short time. They tried 
constantly and earnestly to keep their ranks clear of 
irresponsible radicals who thought the situation an 
opportunity to start the ‘‘revolution.’”’ And they 
called the general strike off at the earliest possible 
moment. President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor boldly called the strike a “grave 
mistake,’ and he did a good thing for labor and labor 
relations in the future by calling attention to the 
fact that no labor organization can afford “‘to engage 
in a sympathetic strike when such action calls for 
the violation of contracts arrived at through col- 
lective bargaining, and involves the possibility of 
losing what may have been secured through years of 
sacrifice and effort.” 

All of this is cause for congratulation. The 
conduct and the quick termination of the San Fran- 
cisco general strike revealed American common 
sense triumphing over the passions of industrial 
conflict. But to say this and let the matter rest is 
to overlook the main point at issue. 

We still have strikes and rumors of strikes. We 
still have to remember that on the West Coast alone 
nine men have been killed, hundreds have been in- 
jured, and countless millions of dollars have been 
lost since last May. Not only in the West, but also 
in the East, and in the North as well as the South, 
strikes are still on or are brewing. The situation must 
not be charged simply to industrial unrest incidental 
to recovery from depression. Nor can it be justly 
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or reasonably charged against the labor policies of 
the present Administration. The cause of the sit- 
uation lies deeper than either of these factors. Careful 
students of society say that we are faced with the 
necessity of working out a new, clearly defined, perma- 
nent industrial relations policy. This is the funda- 
mental cause of our present disturbances. 

When the National Recovery Act was passed 
there was written into it by the government the 
famous Section 7a guaranteeing labor the right of 
collective bargaining. 

In so doing the government did not initiate a new 
thing, but gave official recognition to and guarantee 
of a necessary industrial relation in a complicated 
mechanized society. It is a simple matter of record 
that since the passage of the act some labor leaders 
have sought to exploit this guarantee mainly to build 
up the strength of organized labor and with scant 
thought for the public welfare. It is also obvious 
that some industrial leaders have in like manner used 
Section 7a to build up strong company unions at the 
expense of national labor organizations, with just 
as little regard for the general welfare. The inter- 
pretation and application of Section 7a is involved 
in the San Francisco waterfront controversy which 
led to the general strike. 

The larger issue, therefore, is a fair and just 
interpretation of the guaranteed right of collective 
bargaining. In this the people at large have a big 
stake. If capital and labor prolong and spread con- 
flict to achieve selfish advantage, the affair will 
become a case of the people versus Section 7a. The 
government, representing the people, wrote the guar- 
antee of collective bargaining into the National 
Recovery Act on the assumption that both labor 
and capital would act on it in good faith, without 
evasion, dishonest reservation, or selfish exploitation. 
If labor and capital do not speedily discipline their 
ranks so to act, Section 7a will be one day surely 
written off the books, and in its place will come 
legislation unfavorable to labor and regulation irk- 
some to capital. This would be an unfortunate step 
backward. Labor and capital together can prevent 
this regression by fair play. 


* * 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF CANADA 


F all the members of the British Commonwealth, 
or Family of Nations, Canada is the largest 
and strongest. To us, as it is our neighbor, it 

is by far the most interesting and important. Amer- 
ican visitors to Canada return usually with profound 
respect for this great nation to the north, with a new 
conception of her natural resources and beauties, and 
a new recognition of the kinship of her people to us. 
Four hundred years ago this summer, what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was explored by Jacques 
Cartier of St. Malo in France, and from this voyage 
Canadian history takes its beginning. The first voy- 
age of Columbus was only a generation back of the 
event. The voyage of the Mayflower was almost a 
hundred and the voyage of the Maryland pilgrims 
was a full hundred years in the future. Henry the 
Eighth was on the throne of England, and Francis the 
First was on the throne of France. It was Francis 


who commissioned Cartier. His voyage must be set 
high among the acts of skill and daring that have put 
the white race in America. With tiny ships, few 
navigating instruments, and a pack of timid, re- 
bellious, superstitious sailors, like those who made 
life so hard for Columbus, this man Cartier kept on, 
kept on, kept on, until he made a great discovery. 

His name today is on the lips of every schoolboy 
in Canada. It would be a shame to us if we had 
to ask a Canadian, ‘Just what did Cartier do?”’ All 
summer Canada will be celebrating her four hun- 
dredth anniversary. In spirit, at least, let us cele- 
brate with her. Let us marvel at the way she keeps 
two races working together, and take courage for our 
own problems of races. Let us profit by her ex- 
periences. Let us give to her and receive from her 
all the help possible. Let us be good neighbors. 

We are proud of The New Outlook of Toronto, 
the weekly paper of the United Church of Canada, of 
whi h our friend Dr. Creighton is editor. He has 
made his issue of July 4 a celebration of the Cartier 
discoveries. He has shown that Canadian churches 
do not live in isolation, interested only in the next 
church gathering, but that they are a part of the 
common life. The church folks to a very large de- 
gree are Canada. 

There are some voyages of discovery ahead of all 
of us in the field of religion, on which we are bound to 
strike all the gales that buffeted Cartier and be ham- 
pered every mile of the journey by those who are 
afraid or who cannot see. 

It would be well for all of us to drink deeply of 
the story of Cartier and of the inspiring record of four 
hundred years of life in Canada. 


* * 


THE CRISIS LEAFLETS 


E have received the Crisis leaflets of the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service. With 
them there comes permission to republish in 

whole or in part, with or without credit. The one 
thing sought is the spread of the idea. 

We need not say that the leaflets are ably written. 
They are short, vivid, concrete. They are trans- 
mitted with a letter which carries some great names 
as sponsors for them—Bishop McConnell, Halford 
Luccock, Ralph Urmy, Harry Ward. 

We find one thing lacking in the leaflets, how- 
ever. They do not say that they are intended to 
spread state socialism, or possibly to establish a com- 
munistic state. Knowing that the words socialist 
and communistic arouse instant prejudice, the leaf- 
lets urge “social economic planning.” But they have 
plenty of hot shot for any social economic planning 
undertaken by Mr. Hoover or Mr. Roosevelt. Every 
leaflet declares that the profit system must be de- 
stroyed. Our belief is that the profit system must be 
reformed, and is being reformed. 

_ Winifred L. Chappell signs the letters transmit- 
ting the leaflets. She is a secretary of the Federation 
ranking with Harry Ward. She is alleged to have 
said that pacifists might well enlist in the event of 
war and commit sabotage. In any event the mili- 
tarists and super patriots are making great use of the 
alleged remark in their addresses and literature. 
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We admire and love Methodists so sincerely that 
we regret that we have to separate ourselves in spirit 
and utterance from any group in that fellowship. 
This Methodist Federation is a great group and has 
done noble service in spreading ideals of brotherhood. 
But we cannot follow them in sabotage, and we can- 
not follow them in their fanatical conviction that 
Russia is the hope of the world. 


* * 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
HE fine young people who have been trying to 
hold the National Y. P. C. U. together are en- 
titled to the thanks of all good Universalists. 
They have been breasting an ebb tide. Strong swim- 
mers as some of them are, their movements have been 
hampered by those who swam feebly, and they have 
gone back two feet for every foot forward. 

They have had a convention, utterly insignificant 
compared with the conventions of twenty and thirty 
years ago when one to three thousand stood cheering 
in some great closing meeting, but significant from the 
standpoint of the courage, loyalty, and devotion of a 
few. 

Now they are starting out to enlist support from 
the young people of other years—seeking to band them 
into an alumni association, a picked list perhaps of 
guarantors of a deficit. Well, that is good, for even 
fifty guarantors at ten or twenty dollars each would 
bring in just so much money. These devices are as 
respectable for youth as for age. 

They are recognizing also that ‘‘we must enlist 
the ministers.”’ That is good, too. The General 
Convention, the women’s missionary organization, 
the Sunday School people, The Christian Leader, all 
know that. ‘‘We must get the ministers back of this 
or that.” 

But we have come into an era of church history 
when to enlist ministers, or alumni, or guarantors, 
or other young people, one fundamental question 
must be faced: ‘‘Is this thing worth while?”’” A minis- 
ter who sees twelve or twenty young people using his 
church building at half-past six Sunday nights for 
nondescript gatherings devoid of ideas and never 
showing the slightest interest in the church project as 
a whole, may be excused if he feels lukewarm. 

Young people’s societies, Universalist and other- 
wise, which have some go to them and which approach 
an organization with a desire to unite with it, may be 
excused if they draw back when they find it is living 
on memories and expecting to be carried. 

This, of course, is not a fair description of the 
National Y. P. C. U., and it certainly is not a fair de- 
scription of some of our virile state organizations of 
young people. 

It does, however, represent an impression about 
church organizations of young people rather deeply 
seated in the minds of prospective contributors and of 
some of our ministers. 

The Christian Leader would like to help the fine 
group of young people who have just taken hold of 
the National Y. P. C. U., with its debts, its low mem- 
bership, and its serious problems. It therefore ven- 
tures to suggest that a primary thing is making every 
meeting which carries the name Y. P. C. U. interest- 


ing. It suggests also making every meeting unself- 
ish. We say to the young people: Break away from 
the traditions of the elders so far as it is humanly 
possible, in spending time on thinking how to get 
people to come and to give. Think and talk about 
helping someone else. Take up the question of the 
local Sunday school, of the local church service, and 
let the Y. P. C. U. bend every energy for a while 
toward building them up instead of building itself up. 
Take up also the question of united community 
movements of young people, or the church, Clara 
Barton Camps, peace caravans, tuberculosis asso- 
ciations, Red Cross, emergency relief, and team in 
with them. The direct appeal for aid to the Y. P. 
C. U. among Universalists is as dead as a door-nail. 
If so, be wise strategists and move by the flank. And 
don’t go into all these things just to build up your 
own machine. Go in with a real desire to help and 
then see what happens. 

It is quite likely that some form of union with 
Unitarian or Congregational young people may come, 
but we are concerned now not with that but with 
having something worthy to put into the new com- 
bination. We feel confident that the National 
Board will agree with us. 

At least one national board member of the pres- 
ent organization of the Y. P. C. U. came to our office 
just before the Murray Grove meeting and asked for 
a bundle of sample copies of the Leader so as to present 
to the young people the opportunity to support our 
paper. And for that we express deep and sincere 
thanks. 


* * 


IT IS NOT THE END OF THE ROAD 


OHN DILLINGER was shot while sneaking out of 
a moving picture theater Sunday night last. We 
predict that there will be much good ink and 
paper pulp wasted conveying pious ruminations on 
“the end of the road for a notorious bandit,’ etc. 
Some of this will doubtless serve good purpose. Much 
of it will be of the maudlin kind that carries an in- 
verted appeal to sick or weak minds. So we are not 
minded to add to this brand of warning, for we do 
not write for sick or weak minds. It is not the end 
of the road of Dillinger’s career. The federal agents 
put an end to Dillinger, but the curse of his deeds 
and his spirit lives on. Long years of orphanhood 
stretch ahead for children deprived of their father 
by this man and his henchmen, years of widowhood 
face women whose husbands he murdered, and years 
of crime are sure to follow in the wake of cheap but 
dangerous imitators. 

No, it is not the end of the road. This road of 
crime will not end until society cares enough about 
its children to cure the sick minds and bodies of poten- 
tial criminals before they start on the road. We shall 
not reach the end of that road as long as society 
continues to persecute its Osbornes, and repudiate 
its Gills. 

*OO* 
IN A NUTSHELL 

Borah sees better what ought to be done and 
fights harder to annihilate every agency doing it, 
than any other man in history. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXXIV. Beginning Again 


Johannes 


grieved subscriber who had paid his $2.50 
a year for the Leader through hard times as 
well as good times. I had been telling him 
that I was about to begin the Cruising series again 
after an interregnum of several weeks. Why does 
an editor and manager of a religious weekly ever 
leave off doing any one of the twenty kinds of things 
that go with his job? Simply, my dear patron and 
benefactor, because some of the other nineteen things 
that he has to do crowd out the twentieth. In my brief- 
ease I have been carrying around the beginnings of 
Cruisings enough to maintain the series for all the 
weeks that it has been missing. They were not 
finished at one sitting, and the other nineteen jobs 
not only took my time but destroyed my impulse. 
Let a man be writing ever so enthusiastically about 
Washington in June, if he leaves the writing to deal 
editorially with Hitler in Germany, he may never be 
able to go back to Washington. Let him start ever 
so well on some beautiful human incident, and if he 
has to go at the task of collecting three thousand 
dollars’ worth of back bills, he finds that he is a dif- 
ferent man when he resumes his cruising. He is a 
better bill collector but a worse writer. 

So those who are protesting about omitting the 
Cruising series must take account of the letters to be 
written, the people to be seen, the conferences to be 
held, the sermons to be preached, the manuscripts to 
be read, the important church meetings to be reported, 
and the general wear and tear of life to be met. 

But I resume the series under the happiest of 
auspices. It was Friday the 13th which gave me the 
kick-off. On that day, after letters, conferences, 
consultations and packing, the Madame and I floated 
away from 16 Beacon Street, Boston, in a little auto- 
mobile that moved without apparent effort. It was 
not so very little an automobile that our ‘‘wardens’”’ 
and “‘vestry’”’ objected to their “rector” riding around 
in it, as happened to an Episcopal rector, but on the 
other hand it was not so big that people could shake 
their heads and ask how we could afford it. 

It was a brave little car adequate to all our needs, 
painted gray, as cars should be for men who have not 
time to be everlastingly dusting and cleaning, and my 
best tail coat and gray trousers were spread out neatly 
on the baggage that filled the back seat, no room be- 
ing available elsewhere. Give a minister a little car, 
five dollars in his pocket and his best tail coat on the 
back seat, and he can go out to face the world. 

Our world unrolled itself before us this July 
morning along the new Worcester turnpike. Narrow, 
curving dirt roads may be more artistic, but give me 
the Worcester turnpike, with its smooth hard sur- 
faces, its four strips, its parking to divide traffic, its 
rotary turns and easy grades. Besides, in places its 
natural beauty measures up very well to the wild 
natural beauty of the narrow gravel roads around 
Woodstock, Vermont. Even a driver can see the 


clump of white pines dead ahead at a curve of the 
road, the sun on the little lakes around Wellesley and 
Framingham, and the far views off into old Oxford 
County, Massachusetts, from one of the hills directly 
south of Worcester. 

The teachers of Massachusetts may be right. 
The money that this road cost perhaps ought to have 
gone into school buildings, but now that we have the 
road, we propose to use it. And when the world gets 
out of the battleship, airplane-carrier era, every state 
can have both roads and schools and the other things 
that make life worth living. 

We left the Worcester turnpike to take Route 20 
a little east of Worcester. This enabled us to go on full 
speed around the city. 

Route 20 takes us within a couple of miles of 
North Oxford and its Clara Barton Camp, and when 
we run out of the township of Oxford we enter the 
township of Charlton. 

For many months I have been wanting to stop at 
Charlton to meet an elderly lady with whom IJ had had 
a correspondence, and this seemed to be the day. I 
discovered that what I supposed was Charlton on the 
main road was only an anteroom of the real Charlton. 
The old village of Charlton lies about a mile south of 
Route 20. It quite captured both the Madame and me 
the moment that we drove in along its one street. 
It is not so dignified, and not so beautiful, as many a 
New England village. It is doubtful if there are more 
than twenty houses along the main street, but it has 
an air. There are two imposing brick buildings in 
what seems like a purely farming community, the 
town hall and the schoolhouse. Our destination was 
a large white house next to the town hall. With barns 
joined to the house by sheds, the place looked enor- 
mous. Never having been there and knowing only 
that the lady whom I was to see was past eighty, and 
having had some correspondence about the changes 
inevitable through death, I had gained the idea that 
the lady was feeble, perhaps confined to her bed, and 
I even wondered if the Madame would be allowed to ~ 
go in with me. Well, the lady came bustling out of 
the kitchen, where she had been “looking well to the 
ways of her household” and doing the week’s baking. 
At the moment she was in the midst of the dough- 
nuts, which she turned over to the care of her daughter. 

Now here, we soon saw, was a typical New Eng- 
land home. There were large rooms, easy rockers, 
sunny windows, a closed-up parlor at which the whole 
family laughed as a by-gone institution but which they 
kept for fond memory’s sake, an enormous kitchen, 
all the conveniences and comforts, and a far view 
from the side porch off over a lovely rolling country to 
the Woodstock-Senexet section of Connecticut. We 
discovered that we were in a farmhouse, a farmhouse 
on a village street. The farm itself was nothing like 
what it had once been in size, but there still were acres 
enough for a dairy and the hay and grain necessary to 
support it. 
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Just over a couple of beautiful fields stood another 
house where a son had lived, and from which his chil- 
dren had gone off to college, and where his wife had 
died last fall after twenty-five years service in the 


village school. So the son had come into the old home + 


with his mother and sister, and other relatives from 
the city had taken his place for the summer. 

A few rods away stood the village church, now 
federated, the Universalists and Congregationalists 
listening week after week to a young Baptist from 
Andover-Newton Seminary. The family on which we 
were calling were Universalists. They showed us the 


_ site of the old Universalist church across the way, 


| where the new schoolhouse now stands. 
_ affectionately of Preble, who lived in Charlton for so 


They spoke 


many years, and of Charles Tenney, who had come to 
see them from Southbridge, not far away. They 
laughed reminiscently at the changes in doctrine and 
practice, saying that it was not the Universalists in 
the new federation who had to put up with the old 
orthodoxy, but the more conservative-minded who 
had to adjust themselves to the advanced pronounce- 
ments of their own young men. The union of the 
little village in one church, they said, had been a 
good thing. 

There was only one drawback to our call. We 
had improvidently lunched early at a dairy on the 
Worcester turnpike and could not stay to dinner. 
Another time we will know better. 

As in a panorama we saw our life cycle revealed 
to us in one short call on an old New England Uni- 
versalist family—birth, growth, marriage, work, play, 
schooling, children coming, children going, the old 
home slowly receding over the horizon, new homes 
being established in far-away places bound to it by 
memory and love. And always in the picture the 
shadow---taking this one or that one, almost com- 
pletely changing things at times—but a shadow that 
was shot through and through with determination to 
go on and with faith that it must be for the best. 

We heard faintly a mile away the trucks and 
pleasure cars tearing along on the Boston-Springfield 
road, and then we turned to look where our host said 
one could walk mile after mile and never see a building. 
It was a smiling landscape, with now and then a dark 
cloud shadow, but the shadow always passed. 

Most frequently our eyes went back to the beau- 
tiful old colonial white meeting-house around which 
for years the life of the little hamlet had moved. It 
too was changing, for all that it seemed so unchanging 
and so truly still the meeting-house of the forefathers 
of Charlton. Along a path back of it moved a gay 
company of children, the student minister with 
them. They were coming from an institution that the 
fathers had never heard of—the daily vacation Bible 
school. 

Probably that landscape was in the Bible that 
they studied as well as Galilee, probably the history 
of Charlton was taken up as well as the history of 
Jerusalem, probably some memory of a local saint 
entered into the lessons as well as the biography of 
Paul. It is a larger Bible on which the church today 
takes its stand—and in it are every noble scripture, 
every great human achievement, and all history, as 
well as just the history of the Jews. 


Our hostess was deaf, but cheery about it, and 
she could read the Madame’s lips very well. There 
were some exclamations of mock horror when she dis- 
covered that we leaned toward the Democrats, but 
she felt better when she saw that it was not the 
Boston Democrats and that we didn’t lean so far that 
we were in danger ‘of tipping over. Republicanism 
is as natural to the old homes of Massachusetts as 
Democracy is to the old homes of Georgia, but it 
often is an etherealized and idealized Republicanism. 
And recent years have revealed how independent it 
can be. 

So we drove away exclaiming to each other, 
“We wouldn’t have missed it,” recalling all the con- 
versations, comparing notes, and coming unani- 
mously to the conclusion that it had been a delightful 
hour. 

“For just such hamlets, for just such people,” 
President Eliot would have said, ‘‘God made and sus- 
tains His world.” 

Through a hot afternoon we rolled on across 
Massachusetts. Palmer was busy tearing up and 
laying down its streets. Springfield, like Marseilles 
thirty years before the beginning of Little Dorrit, 
“lay burning in the sun.’ One of the jolly traffic 
men at the foot of the hill as we came into Springfield 
lifted his arms despairingly and told me some choice 
things about the mentality and character of the un- 
decided driver just ahead of me. He had sized him 
up at one glance, and I mentally corroborated all the 
officer had said before I passed the timid, wavering 
brother down by the river. 

Shining in the sun, rippled by the breeze, the 
Connecticut rolled on beneath us to salt water at 
Long Island Sound. From what hills it had come, 
through what changing scenery, by what great cities, 
past what different homes! Along its banks below us 
were fields of tobacco, along its banks higher up, the 
deer feed in the lity pads. It is a pull on the imag- 
ination every time we cross the Connecticut and think 
of its magnificent course from the lakes in the northern 
tip of New Hampshire all the way down between 
New Hampshire and Vermont and across Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

There often is rain in the Berkshires, and we 
passed through a fairly heavy shower as we were de- 
scending Jacob’s Ladder. But it was on the Great 
Western turnpike out of Albany, now “Route 20 to 
Buftalo,’’ that we met the father of thunder storms. 
The Schenectady papers were full of it the next day. 
It had flooded streets, stopped cars, torn down limbs 
and wires and killed a child. The little car went 
through it without a quiver and hardly with alter- 
ing pace. Like so much else in life, the contrast is 
vivid between our motoring through a storm today 
and our desperate search for side curtains twenty 
years ago. 

So we came down to the Schoharie, and so we 
turned up the valley of the Cobleskill, and so at last 
loomed up before us the hills of home. 

There was no disposition to accept any invita- 
tion to supper. We would stop only to do marketing 
and to say hello. We could smell in the distance our 
kitchen fire. We could hear while still eight miles 
away, the water trickling by the back door. 
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On a Mission Around the World 


VI. 


In Korea 


Roger F. Etz 


Cy RT is almost seventy-five miles by rail from Fusan, 
NS A where our boat landed, to Taiku, the center of 
2¢ 1 our work in Korea. The trip up on a fast ex- 
Rixd)} press was very interesting. Hills and moun- 
tains everywhere, with occasional broad valleys with 
rivers large and small running through them. Every 
available inch of land is cultivated, most of the work 
being done by hand, with occasionally a cow or a 
horse being hitched to a plough. Villages with small, 
thatched-roofed houses are to be seen on every hand. 

The first impression one gets of Korea is that it is 
a land where man is the burden bearer. Everything, 
from babies to telephone poles, is carried on the backs 
of men and women. A kind of rack is constructed of 
wood with straps fitting over the shoulders and three 
legs reaching almost to the ground. Unbelievably 
big loads are put on these racks and transported along 
the roads and paths. When the bearer wishes to rest, 
he squats down so that the legs rest on the ground, and 
there he stays until ready to resume his load and go 
on his way. Occasionally one sees two baskets or 
pails or boxes hung on either end of a pole carried over 
the shoulders, but not as frequently as in Japan. 
Wagons loaded to capacity are drawn by small horses, 
cows or men. For unusually heavy loads, one man 
pulls and another pushes the wagon, keeping up a sing- 
song which seems to help n keeping a rhythmic step. 

Another striking impression after Japan is the 
white costumes most of the people wear. Japan is full 
of strikingly beautiful color combinations in kimonos 
and obis. Korea is almost universally white. The 
men wear voluminous white trousers with a long white 
coat, many of them retaining the peculiar black hat 
with a small, round, high crown and broad brim. 
Some of the women wear colored blouses with white or 
black skirts. The children have colored clothes if old 
enough for any. One of the great burdens of the 
country, I am told, is the continual washing of these 
white clothes, and most of them are kept clean. 

On our arrival at Taiku station, a group of the 
church people was at the station to meet us, including 
representatives of the three churches we have in Korea. 
Several newspaper men and one newspaper photog- 
rapher were also there to take our pictures and wel- 
come us to the city. When the welcome was over, we 
were escorted to a fine Japanese inn near the station, 
which was our quarters during our stay. 

This deserves a chapter or two by itself. It was 
my first experience in a Japanese hotel, and one which 
will not soon be forgotten. We were given the best 
suite in the house, a large living room with two bed- 
rooms opening from it with sliding panels to separate 
them. ‘To the western mind these rooms were prac- 
tically devoid of furniture except a low table in the 
center of the living room, a low writing table and a 
mirror set on the floor. Out of consideration tor us 
foreigners they did bring in two wicker chairs with 
arms, which were so narrow that it was always a ques- 
tion as to whether one would get out again after he had 
sat in one. Cushions were spread on the matting 


floor. It was a question which were more comfort- 
able for Dr. Cary and me, but there was no question 
as far as our callers were concerned. The cushions on 
the floor appealed to them. A volume might be 
written about the maids, and one in particular as- 
signed to us. She was always on hand from the time 
we stepped into the vestibule at the entrance until we 
left. If she couldn’t think of anything else to do, she 
serv d us tea. Certainly the per capita consumption ~ 
of tea in Korea increased materially during our visit. 

We had hardly got settled in our rooms before 
representatives of each of the churches called on us 
with Mr. Jio, the minister in charge. Mr. Pak, a 
teacher and a very earnest layman, and Mr. Jio acted 
as interpreters. After they left, a newspaper man and 
one of the members of the city council called to pay 
their respects and to thank us for honoring their city 
with our presence. As this was an especially. im- 
portant visit, tea was served three times during their 
stay. We greatly appreciated the courtesy thus ex- 
tended to us by these different people, and felt that it 
was worth while to have this recognition for our church 
work. 

After dinner at the restaurant in the new public 
auditorium building—a very fine building, by the way 
—we were taken to the little church for a welcome 
meeting. Tables were set in a hollow square with 
people seated around them. The meeting opened with 
hymns, scripture and prayer, as do all the meetings. 
We were then welcomed by representatives of the 
church, the city, the newspapers, etc. One of these 


_ Speeches was given in English by Mr. Yee, a splendid 


young business man of Taiku who is a fine helper in all 
the work of the church. In the group were many 
students, a prominent lawyer who is becoming in- 
terested in the church, and the workers who have en- 
rolled under Mr. Jio’s leadership. The speeches in 
Korean were interpreted for us by Mr. Pak. After the 
meeting, refreshments and Korean delicacies were 
served to us. 

The next morning we took an automobile to visit 
the other churches and the farm purchased with con- 
tributions made at the Buffalo Convention in 1981. 
In our party were Mr. Jio and Mr. Yee, our two Korean 
ministers, Mr. Pak, the layman, Dr. Cary and myself. 
It was market day in Taiku. On our way out of the 
city, the roads were packed with people going to mar- 
ket, some of them laden with goods to be sold, farm 
products, wood, straw, and every other conceivable 
thing. Others, especially some of the older men, were 
walking with all the dignity of elder statesmen. Some 
were riding in motor buses or in stages drawn by 
horses, and one old man with flowing white robes and 
peculiar hat was perched on the back seat of a bicycle 
pedaled by a small boy. He couldn’t have looked 
more comfortable in a Packard car with a uniformed 
chauffeur. The market-place was a perfect mad 
house, but ‘‘a good time was had by all.”’ On our re- 
turn in the evening, we met many of these people 
going back from market, carrying their purchases of 
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the day—a few apparently having imbibed a little 
freely of something stronger than tea. Evidently 
they, like some of our people at home, couldn’t stand 
prosperity. 

After a drive of perhaps an hour over fairly good 
dirt roads, always with hills in the background and 
fields along the way, we reached the village of Kumpo. 
The Korean driver was as skillful as the Japanese 
chauffeurs in passing traffic on narrow roadways. 


Countless collisions seemed inevitable, but each time 


he turned just right to avoid them and got us through 
safely. 

I wish I could adequately describe the village of 
Kumpo, but it is hopeless to try. We left the car in 
the main road, and walked a little way to what looked 
like a gate in a mud wall. Turning in here, we were 
in the streets of the village, not much wider than the 
ordinary sidewalk at home. The village is about a 
hundred years old and contains about seventy houses. 
Each house or estate is surrounded by a mud fence 
with a gate opening from the street, which turns every 
direction. The houses are mostly two or three rooms, 
with clay walls, thatched roofs and floors of clay 
covered with oiled paper. Provision is made so that 
fires can be built under the floors in cold weather so 
that the whole floor is warmed. To get the benefit of 
the heat, beds consist of very thin mats spread on the 
floor. 

The church people have bought one of these 
houses with a fair-sized lot in front, and here we held 
a service at eleven o’clock in the morning. About a 
hundred people came when the bell was rung, includ- 
ing the head-man or mayor of the village, accom- 
panied by the chief of police, who was there to see that 
no dangerous doctrines—politically speaking—were 
taught. The head-man in these villages is quite a 
personage. This one was dressed in his very best, 
and extended a welcome on behalf of the village. 
After the opening service conducted by Mr. Yee, I 
spoke, with Mr. Jio as interpreter. It was an interest- 
ing audience and setting. An outdoor meeting re- 
quires a police permit, but the crowd was so large that 
they could not get into the church. By stretching a 
large cotton sheet on posts around the yard and seat- 
ing the people between that and the church, it became 
an indoor meeting, though out of doors, and no red 
tape was required. I can’t guess the answer as to 
“how,” but that is the fact. Anyway I got to the 
point where I found that the only answer to my fre- 

quent question as to “why” was “Why?” There 

may be logic in it which I can’t understand. 

: However, this gives a hint of one of the difficul- 
ties our preachers are up against in Japan and Korea. 
There is constant police supervision to prevent dan- 
gerous thinking and speaking. The chief of police 
apparently was satisfied with my preaching, as I am 

still out of jail. I did worry him a little—so they told 

‘me later—when I took some pictures. Again, why 

‘should he be worried? I don’t know the answer, but 

he was. 

) After the service, we went into the church for 
more refreshments—tea, cookies, and Korean candy 

‘made especially for us by one of the church men. A 

partition between two rooms had been taken out, and 

everything cleaned up, so that this serves very nicely 


for their ordinary services. I counted thirty-six women 
seated on the floor in the second room, which seemed 
to me to be about eight feet square. Of course no 
furniture is needed, so there is plenty of space avail- 
able for people. All who couldn’t get into the house 
stayed outside, and refreshments were passed to them. 

Resuming our journey, we next headed for the 
farm which is now the property of the mission, due to 
the leadership of Gus Leining in raising money at the 
Buffalo Convention after Dr. Cary had spoken of its 
possibilities, and to the generosity of our people in 
giving this money. It is located on the bank of a 
river in a section of the country which reminds me a 
great deal of the White Mountain section of New 
Hampshire. Hills and mountains are on every side 
and between them fertile, level valleys. Crossing the 
river in a little ferry-boat, and walking about a mile 
in the hot sun, brought us to the farm itself. It in- 
cludes about one hundred acres, which is a very large 
farm for this country. It is in charge of a well-edu- 
cated, experienced farmer who apparently is doing 
good work with it. Several families are living on it. 
Altogether about forty families are working different 
parts of it. It has not yet been possible to carry out 
the original plan of using it for agricultural students, 
although this may be developed later. It is rented on 
the share system, but where the average landlord gets 
one-half the crop as his share, this is being rented on 
the basis of two-thirds to the tenant and one-third to 
the church. It thus is helping the families who work 
it to have more for themselves, and in addition to pay- 
ing taxes, etc., it gives the Korean mission some in- 
come to work with. 

The church’s part of the farm is planted to wheat, 
watermelons and peanuts. Other sections have grains 
of various kinds, especially rice, which is the staple 
crop. Apple trees are to be set out as funds permit. 
Tools are of the crudest kind. Most of the work, 
even the threshing and milling of rice, is done by hand 
labor. 

After lunch under the trees, we returned to the 
ear and retraced our journey to Wulchon. Again we 
left the car at the main road and walked over a narrow 
path a half mile to the wall-enclosed village, where we 
also have a church building made from a house. A 
service was held here similar to the one in the morning. 
We were welcomed in a speech by a fine-looking young 
man who, I learned later, is a recent graduate of a 
dental college who is practicing here. There were 
many children present here. Dark-skinned, black- 
haired, snappy dark eyes, they made a very interest- 
ing picture as they sat on the floor in the building 
where the service was held. They just couldn’t help 
laughing at the strange sounds this white foreigner 
made when he started to speak to them, as it was 
probably the first time many of them had heard any 
English spoken. Because of the resemblance of this 
section to the White Mountains it occurred to me to 
tell them the story of the Great Stone Face. When it 
was translated they quieted down and seemed to 
enjoy it. 

After the service, some of the boys and girls 
demonstrated the making of straw slippers, which 
they have developed to a large extent. The story of 
that will have to be continued in our next. 
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Unitarianism and Universalism 
Sheldon Shepard 


R] AM certain that in the holding of that thought 
of God which we usually associate with the 
name, Jesus was a Unitarian. Evidently he 
never heard the dogma of the virgin birth as 
applied to him, though of course the acceptance of 
that doctrine does not necessarily imply denial of the 
unity of God. Manifestly, Jesus did not think of 
himself as God. He recognized his dependence upon 
the Father, whom he approached as all of us may come 
to Him, though Jesus felt upon his heart the burden of 
a special mission. It is probable that he would have 
been scandalized by the doctrine of the Trinity as 
applied to God by later Christians. The idea was 
utterly foreign to Jewish thought. It is likely that at 
the time of Jesus the theory was not even mentioned. 
To Jesus, God was the Father, one God in one person. 
I am sure that Jesus was a Unitarian. 

IT am not so certain that Jesus was a Universalist 
by virtue of holding that particular doctrine which we 
especially associate with the name Universalist—be- 
lief in the final salvation of all souls. While some 
elements of his teaching would suggest harmony 
with this position, others seem very strongly to in- 
dicate the opposite. Our fathers, who based their 
belief in Universalism on Bible authority, proved very 
satisfactorily (to themselves at least) that Universal- 
ism was taught by Jesus and is the sound Bible doc- 
trine. 

Jesus was a Universalist in the more important 
senses—in confidence in the Father’s love for all His 
children, in belief in the oneness of all men, in his 
certainty that one should identify himself with his 
brethren, in his emphasis upon love as the motive of 
individual life and of the universe. In these funda- 
mentals, I am sure Jesus was a Universalist. 

Whether he believed in universal salvation is a 
question. In fact, during his life, and for the first 
century or two thereafter, not much attention was 
given to the question of eternal punishment. Most 
Jews did not hold such a doctrine. Probably the 
Pharisees did. When Jesus said, “They shall go away 
into eternal punishment,” whether he meant punish- 
ment which should last through eternity, or, as the 
early Universalists stoutly maintained, referred to 
punishment occurring in eternity, out of time, but 
which need not be of eternal duration, is a question 
unanswered, except as each one pleases himself with 
his own solution of the problem. 


I 


The record of the development of thought con- 
cerning the relation of Jesus to God makes an in- 
teresting story. In the first three gospels Jesus is 
regarded asaman. In Matthew, Mark and Luke the 
whole general spirit of the records suggests that the 
authors were thinking of Jesus as a man. At most 
times, Paul seems to regard Jesus as a man, but one 
elevated to a unique place in the universe, so that he 
was “equal with God” and occupied a miraculous 
place in the scheme of salvation. The gospel of John 
identifies Jesus, the Christ, with “the Word,” making 


Jesus co-eternal with God and of the same substance. 

In the second and third centuries there appeared 
all shades of opinion with reference to the nature of 
Jesus. Theology was utterly unsettled. Some said 
that Jesus was a man, others that he was higher than 
man, there was the doctrine that he was a special 
creation of the Father, existing long before the be- 
ginning of the world, some maintained that he was 
partly man and partly God, and there were thinkers 
who declared him to be God of very God. 

This was the situation when Constantine became 
emperor of Rome, renounced paganism and adopted 
the religion of Christianity. The pagans were against 
him, and the Christians upon whom he relied for sup- 
port were divided into many opposing groups. The 
principal cause for division was disagreement as to 
the nature of Jesus and his relation to God. It was 
essential to the plans of Constantine that the Chris- 
tians be united. So, in order to develop an instru- 
ment of power to wield over the world, for the pur- 
poses of political machinations, in the pursuit of self- 
aggrandizement, the Emperor called the first uni- 
versal counctl of the Christians to decide whether or 
not Jesus was God. He insisted that representatives 
of all views attend. The council assembled at Nicaea 
1a) BWasy 

Constantine himself held to the view that Jesus 
was a man, chosen by God for a special mission, and he 
wished the council to agree upon that interpretation. 
But finding the contenders for the deity of Jesus so 
strong, so determined, so bitter, that there was no 
hope for his position, nor even for compromise, the 
Emperor, interested mainly in securing Christian 
unity as an instrument of political power and selfish 
advantage, allowed the council to decide that Jesus 
was God, very God. 

Even yet there was no recognized doctrine of the 
Trinity. Of course, with Jesus now declared to be 
God, and with his earthly life the center of the religion, 
the path was clearly indicated. In 385, the Council 
of Constantinople formulated the dogma of the 
Trinity and declared it to be correct Christian doc- 
trine, its belief an essential to salvation. From that 
time Unitarians, those who believed in the unity of 
God, one God in one person, were condemned, ex- 
communicated, exiled, punished, put to death. 


II 


In the earliest history of the Christian Church, 
strife concerning the doctrine of universal salvation 
does not stand out quite so clearly, because it was not 
in the foreground of contemporary thought. The 
center of the stage was occupied by the battle over 
the nature of Jesus. During the first few centuries 
after Jesus there were many shades of doctrine con- 
cerning life after death, future punishment and sal- 
vation, and kindred matters. Probably more than 
fifty per cent of the Christians of the first five cen- 
turies were Universalists in the sense that they be- 
lieved that punishment is not eternal and that all 
souls will be brought into harmony with God. No 
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anathemas (beyond the scope of personal denuncia- 
tion) were issued. Freedom within the church seems 
during those years to have included the right to be- 
lieve as one wished concerning the future life. 

But then we come to a period when another half- 
pagan emperor needs an additional club to wield. 
For the sake of maintaining the power of the former 
emperor Justinian, Christianity must be a unity on 
_ the now disturbing question of future punishment. 
So under his orders, the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment was declared to be the truth, the sound Chris- 
tian doctrine, and its belief necessary for salvation. 
From that time, those who believed in the conquer- 
ing love of God, or a chance for salvation after death, 
or the growth of the spirit after death, were in as much 
disfavor as the Unitarians. All through Christianity’s 
dark ages, these two noble beliefs were outlawed. 
We shall never know in how many minds they stirred, 
nor what hearts were warmed by their secret glowing 
presence. 

III 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, these 
two imperishable beliefs began to creep into appear- 
ance in America. Both Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism appeared in various churches, though rarely, if 
ever, together. John Murray, excommunicated at 
Whitefield’s Chapel, came to America in 1770, preached 
Universalism and soon founded a Universalist society 
in Gloucester. Other groups were soon formed, and 
the first General Convention of these bodies was held 
in Philadelphia in 1790. 

The Unitarians did not so readily form their own 
separate organizations. The first church in America 
definitely to take the open stand of Unitarianism was 
an Episcopal church, but the doctrine thrived most 
rapidly and heartily in the Congregational churches. 
Under the pressure put upon those who held the 
strange doctrine, many groups withdrew from various 
churches. In 1820, one hundred and twenty such Uni- 
tarian groups had withdrawn. They had no con- 
nection with each other, no organization. They did 
not know what todo. No one intended to form a new 
denomination. They were simply outcasts, not 
knowing where to go. In 1825 a group of young 
ministers organized the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, but it was at that time little more than a club. 
Channing did not participate directly in its organiza- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there 
were in various places these two rebellious groups, one 
condemned because it believed in the unity of God, the 
other because it believed in universal salvation. 
Soon we had the two developing denominations. 

Strange as it may seem to us, the two ostracized 
groups had very little to do with each other. In 
fact, they were generally in opposition. Most of the 
early Universalists were Trinitarians. As late as 1927, 
in the Universalist General Convention in Hartford, 
an honored minister opposed negotiations for union 
with the Unitarians on the ground that they were not 
Trinitarians. And yet, Earl Morse Wilbur in his 
book, ‘Our Unitarian Heritage,” states that Hosea 
Ballou in his ‘“‘Treatise on the Atonement” published 
the first argument by an American for the doctrine 
of the unity of God. On the other hand, it was a full 
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generation after the launching of the Unitarian move- 
ment before it gave up the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. The movements were separate rebellions 
against different phases of Orthodoxy, with each at 
first retaining the particular elements of the estah- 
lished beliefs from which the other had revolted- 
(It should be noted that the unity of God is not a part 
of the fundamental statements of the Unitarian 
churches and that in the last formulated creed of the 
Universalist General Convention the doctrine of 
universal salvation does not appear. Both denomi- 
nations have shifted during the years to different 
emphases. ) 

Gradually the Unitarian and Universalist groups 
grew together. Ouctasts are likely to do that. If 
one person is driven out of a group because of the 
kind of shoes he wears, and another is ostracized on 
account of his ties, the two are likely to come together 
in their common ostracism and opposition to the auto- 
crats of the house. Moreover, a person who is un- 
conventional, unorthodox, in one thing is likely to 
have the strength of mind and the courage of action 
to differ from established ideas in another field. The 
breaking of one chain of prejudice and superstition 
gives courage to try the strength against others. In- 
trenched forces of evil rightly feel that a liberal in any 
field is likely to be ‘‘dangerous” in others. So the 
liberal, unorthodox, outcast Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists came to discover their common interests. 
and natural congeniality. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury they became so much allied in thought and so 
close in relations that the members of one group were 
at home with the other, and outsiders were often con- 
fused as to their marks of distinction. 


IV 


Except for their breaking away from Orthodoxy 
in rebellion against the dogma of the Trinity, the 
Unitarians have never in any sense been a creedal 
group. Local churches and their members are not 
required to hold any particular theories or doctrines. 

All of the Unitarian churches are agreed upon 
certain fundamental principles in religion. These are: 
(1) Freedom—the right of each individual to think 
for himself and determine his own beliefs and standards 
of conduct. (2) The use of reason in religion, ac- 
cepting its authority and guidance rather than that of 
other authority. (8) The exercise of broad toleration 
extending to all others the privileges claimed for 
oneself. (4) The test of religion is its fruit in upright 
character. (5) The standard of religion is service. 

These principles do not mention even the doc- 
trine of the unity of God. In most Unitarian churches 
any Trinitarian who wished to join under the banner 
of these principles of freedom, reason, tolerance, 
character and service would be gladly welcomed. 

Upon examination of the doctrinal statements of 
the Universalist Church, there seems to be a rather 
wide divergence from the Unitarians. The General 
Convention in 1983 declared: ky Pp im 

“The bond of fellowship with this Convention 
shall be a common purpose to do the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it and to cooperate in establishing the 
kingdom for which he lived and died. 

“To that end we avow our faith in God as Eter- 
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nal Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be made known, and in 
the power of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God.’ 

This statement reveals at once that the Universal- 
ist denomination is more nearly a creedal church than 
is the Unitarian. Certain items of faith, as distinct 
from spirit or principle, are declared. (Many Uni- 
tarian churches have adopted. statements containing 
many of these same items.) 

A study of utterances by leaders of the Uni- 
versalist denomination reveals the fact that the five 
points mentioned as characteristic of Unitarianism 
are held by the Universalists. The principal dif- 
ference between the two in the present generation is 
that the Universalists are united in the holding of.cer- 
tain items of faith which many Unitarians do not 
accept. 

One may be a Unitarian and think that Jesus did 
not reveal the will of God; such a one cannot be a 
Universalist. One may be a Unitarian without de- 
sire to establish the ‘‘kingdom for which he lived and 
died;’” such purpose is declared to be the bond of 
fellowship with the Universalists. One may be a 
Unitarian and not believe in God; a Universalist be- 
lieves in God as Eternal Love. 


Vv 


There is at present but one deep-seated, funda- 
mental difference between the two denominations. 
The Universalists stand on the same platform as the 
Unitarians. They believe and uphold the same great 
fundamental principles. But in addition, the Uni- 
versalists lift the torch of the great light of the love of 
God. As a denomination, they stand for the great 
hope of the victory of this love over all evil. Asa 
denomination, the Unitarians have no such faith, no 
such hope. Many individuals and many local 
churches do lift the same torch of the light of love. 
But there has developed recently in the Unitarian 
churches a wide sweep of negative, materialistic 
humanism, whose prophets do not believe in God, 
do not believe there is any eternal love, and who have 
no faith in the final triumph of love in the fulfilling 
of its sublime purpose. i 

Many of these persons are actuated by a noble 


love within their own hearts. Standing in the midst 
of their materialistic thinking, they reveal I believe 
on the whole more honesty, more self-sacrifice and 
more of the spirit of love than is evident in ordinary 
religious circles. But it is a stoical, determined direc- 
tion of the life to service in a world which has no spirit 
of service at its heart, a devotion to love in a universe - 
with no principle of love at its center, a consecration 
to ideals which have no rooting in existence. Their | 
enthusiasm is a fruit of hope born of a doctrine of 
despair. 

The Universalist Church stands for love at the 
heart of things, for hope in the midst of darkness. It 
believes in the Master Artist who paints the whole 
picture, and that, by the mysterious glory of His 
creative power, all shadows shall be worked into its 
beautiful harmony. The Universalist Church believes 
in love—the love of tender, stricken hearts, the love 
of friend for friend, the love which ties families and the 
world together—not as an accidental off-shoot from 
the mainline processes of creation, but as the very 
reality of existence itself. It not only raises the torch 
of freedom, reason, tolerance, character, service, but 
lifts it warm with the red glow of human and divine 
love. The Universalist Church stands for something 
additional to the position of the Unitarians, and 
in direct opposition to a doctrine which has wide 
sweep through that denomination. The Universalist 
Church stands in the midst of a despairing world to 
lift the voice of hope, to declare that, in all cireum- 
stances, Love is near. It would tell men that the 
shadows of evening do not mean the ending of life, 
that the songs of sorrow in the heart are melodies 
which may belong to the harmony of Creation, that 
love, dreaming and hoping and praying for the things 
which are most real, cannot be destroyed, for it is of 
the life of God. 

Instead of saying, ‘‘Some time love and good-will, 
dreams and noble hopes, may die out of the world and 
the universe go on in its crass, dark materialism,” the 
Universalist will say, ‘The world may crumble, the 
stars may crash in their courses, material existence 
may fade away, but Love and Purpose and Beauty 
will go on.’”’ The Universalists would declare to all 
people the word of Eternal Love, ‘‘The mountains 
shall depart and the hills be removed, but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant 
of my peace be removed.” 


An Open Letter to Clergymen 


A Layman 


PERSISTENT question addresses itself to 
you. It is not like the questions which the 
church propounds through its officials and 
a: its organizations. To such queries you 
make impressive and often statistical reply. Neither 
is it like the analysis and self-criticism to which you 
have been subjecting yourselves with increasing rigor. 
This question comes to you from the layman, the 
average layman. 

But it is not one of the questions which intrude 
upon the layman when he meditates upon the church 
services. Then you might hear him say: “Just why do 


I go to church?” And you might hear him then, as 
he speaks to you in imagination, answer: “You offer 
criticism of literature, of politics, of contemporary 
life. So do the magazines and newspapers. 

“You let in light upon he machinery of things 
and show us how the wheels go round in society and 
business, in church and state and nation. So do our 
dinner speakers and our lecturers. 

_“You hold the mirror of human experience against 
ancient values, individual and collective, intellectual 
and ethical, and then before present immediate values. 
So do our historians, essayists and poets. 
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“You arrange for us a quiet time with esthetic 
appeal—dim lights, storied windows, majestic music, 
high ceremonial. So do civic organizations, fraternal 
orders, art centers, and other groups. Better still, so 
does nature. 

_ “Not for any of these things do we need to come 
to church. Why do we come? We appreciate the 
elaborate tracery of your words, the neat chiseling of 
your units of thought, the skillful arrangement of 
high light and shade in your oratory, and the occa- 
sional flash of devastating truth and the rumble of 
indignation or threat or warning along the horizon of 
thought. But not for these do we come.” 

Thus he speaks as he meditates upon the church 
services. When these meditations are done, he begins 
to arrive in his thinking. Then you may hear him 
declare: 

“We know why we really come: we come to show 
our allegiance to him whose name the church bears, 
to him whose name designates even us, his followers. 
We come with the hope that he will become vital to 
us; we come with the aspiration and the desire that 
his power may become actual in us. We come to re- 
ceive the answer to a persistent question. It is our 
question, not that of the church. The church asks its 
candidates for service: ‘Do you believe in the reality of 
the Christ and the truth of his teaching?’ But we ask: 
What is the way to the power he promised? We have 
heard about the transforming power of his teachings. 
Do you know about that? Do you experience this 
power? Where there is joy, there is power; what is 
your supreme joy? Where is this contagious joy 
which makes for power? 

“We see the play of your intellectual powers in 
your cryptic sermon themes and your colorful dis- 
courses. But intellectual power does not suffice. 

“We hear your invitation to follow you as you 
address the Almighty Father; but your prayers puzzle 
us. For after presenting various pleas directly to 
Him, you ask also that we may come closer to God and 
know Him better, and revere His Son the Christ. Who 
is this second God about whom you speak to the 
Father? Or who is the first, the Almighty Father? 
It seems as though the speaker in the Old Testament 
Psalms interrupted his prayer at times to remind 
himself of the greatness of God or of the pressure of 
his personal need; e. g., “I will extol thee, O God, my 
King! Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised.’ 
But your prayers are not antiphonal chants or intensely 
vivid self-interruptions; they are the expression of 
distant reverence and they make the layman wonder 
how real or how distant God is to you, and just what 
your relationship is to Him and to us—just what re- 
ligion means. 

“To you regard religion as a shock-absorber for 
the average person, or perhaps as a safety valve, or as 
a rope to cling to in labyrinthine darkness? Week 
after week you face your flock: Do you study them to 
classify them according to their apparent tempera- 
ments, dispositions, predilections, abilities, for the 
most effective conduct of affairs in the progress of the 
church; or do you enjoy swaying them by the witchery 
of your words; or do you regard your business to be 
that of fostering the growth of each individual per- 
son, pointing out what the essential Power of life is 


and how it is accessible and usable? We cannot help 
wondering. 

“Do you really expect to see that Power at work 
in your people? Do you expect individuals to change? 
Do you expect a change so confidently that you antici- 
pate its effects and rejoice in the very anticipation? 
Do you delight in the glorified persons that are to be? 
Or do you merely expect each one of your audience to 
go about his affairs in the same indifferent, self-cen- 
tered, futile way as before? We still wonder. 

“Here are bulbs, unsightly things. From them, 
we are told, can grow blossoms—the purity of lilies, 
the pride of tulips, the delicacy and fragrance of hya- 
cinths. Do you believe it? nature asks. Why not? is 
the answer. It is easy to give them water, earth, and 
air, and later place them in the sunshine. We expect 
the bulbs to respond, and they do; they cease to be 
mere bulbs, they are transformed and become living 
plants, a joy to every beholder. And like the bulbs, 
do so other roots, seeds, and cuttings respond, and by 
the working of the energy that is within, they carry on 
the most wonderful of processes and become living 
and fruitful. 

“But here are persons; they show glints of beauty, 
flashes of truth, active germination of a higher life. 
Do you plan, prepare, and do what you do, with but 
one purpose in mind, that of fostering growth? Do 
you try to make us realize our worth as potential ex- 
pressions of the love and the power of God? We do 
have many skills in this modern life of ours—do you 
expect us to use them all in our relationship with God? 
Do you yourself in your reaching out for growth in 
grace and power make us eager for the joy of just such 
growth? And do you expect such growth from us? 

“What is all the blessed effort for? Merely to 
hand down traditions, merely to bask in the beauty of 
the esthetic and the ethical, merely to provide a way- 
side station where men may pause to rest awhile? 
In this age of mechanical power, we want also spiritual 
power! We think in terms of power. Do you have 
‘the deep power of joy’ from the greatest joy that ever 
came to the world, and is your chief aim to show us 
the nature of this power, to instruct us how to make 
connections with its source, how to prevent short cir- 
cuits, how to become more perfect conductors, how to 
be dynamic? Is your great desire to teach us to ex- 
pect to receive power? Do you urge us to undertake 
great things because we can be confident of adequate 
power for every coming need? Do you preach the 
Way, the Truth, the Life? 

“These questions come, for we want to cease to be 
mere creatures—we want to be living souls, we want 
the power that makes for the consummation of the 
Kingdom!” 

Yes, the layman’s persistent question is: What is 
the way to spiritual power? 

* * * 


BETTER THAN HE THOUGHT 


The small boy was taking part in the Children’s Day exer- 
cises. He was only seven years old and recited so well that he 
was encored. 

“Well, Harry, and how did you get on?” asked his proud 
father, when he returned home. 

“Why, I thought I had done it all right,” replied Harry, 
“but they made me do it again.” —Exchange. 
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Congregationalism on a New Frontier 


An Editorial in the Christian Century 


=A] ever a company of Christian men and women, 
charged with the responsibility of forming the 
Bs} policies for a denomination, gave evidence of 
MD} determination to deal faithfully with the 
spiritual needs of their generation, the delegates to 
the General Council of Congregational-Christian 
Churches which met in Oberlin did so. Throughout a 
week of deliberations which at times became so tense 
that the discovery of a formula of reconciliation seemed 
impossible, the delegates pursued their effort to make 
out a realistic and adequate program for their church 
until, at the end, virtual unanimity had been achieved. 
And this unanimity came not, as is too often the case, 
in support of a minimum effort, but in support of the 
most daring and advanced conception of the function 
of the church to be avowed so far by a major Protestant 
communion. At Oberlin the Congregationalists united 
to attempt maximums. By so doing they have 
pointed the way and set the pace for a new advance 
on the part of all American Protestantism. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the problem which 
the Congregationalists dared to confront at Oberlin, 
and to which they dedicated their fellowship, is the 
problem of establishing a new species of moral and 
spiritual influence throughout our entire social order. 
Whether they were discussing the handicap inevitably 
imposed upon their oversea missionary workers by the 
exploitation which has characterized Christendom’s 
political and economic imperialism, or the frustration 
suffered by their workers in this country due to the 
exploitation of groups and sections at the hands of 
those who hold special privilege, these church delegates 
accepted without reservation the belief that the pri- 
mary duty of religion in its appeal to the individual 
man for right living is effectively to curb the immor- 
alities of the social system in which men must live. 
As a result, the important decisions reached at Oberlin 
were, almost without exception, decisions looking 
toward the placing of public issues under new stand- 
ards of moral appraisal. 

Only those who are aware of the extent to which 
modern life, in its organized aspects, has escaped from 
the individualistic morality which was nourished by 
the church of an earlier age can measure the full sig- 
nificance for Protestantism of the decisions reached 
by the Congregationalists. Ever since the beginning 
of the industrial revolution, and with accelerated pace 
during the past forty years, society in its organized 
forms has been pushing farther and farther beyond 
the authority of an individualistic morality. It was 
one thing to talk about the application of the Golden 
Rule to industry when industry consisted of individual 
masters in constant and immediate contact with their 
employees. 

But it is quite a different thing to talk about 
the application of the Golden Rule to industry in 
a day when industry consists of an army of hun- 
dreds of thousands of security holders, a vast staff of 
administrators and technicians, and another army of 
nearly anonymous workers, often scattered through 
factories in a dozen states. How can you apply the 


Golden Rule to this huge impersonal mechanism 
which modern industry has become? 

One result of this development has been the appeal 
to the state to undertake the discipline of industry. 
The industrial system, under mass production, for 
private profit, might be as amoral as scores of ethical 
leaders maintain, but the tragic effects of its func- 
tioning on the defenseless portions of society are too 
obvious to allow them to multiply without attempting 
some sort of intervention. Therefore men in their 
desperation have called upon the state to act. The 
rise of the totalitarian state in varying forms in Rus- 
sia, Italy and Germany is only the culmination of a 
long process which has had as one of its ends the set- 
ting up of some sort of external authority over the 
system. In England and the United States, quite as 
much as in the countries mentioned, the major effort 
of the state in recent years has been to establish its 
power over economic agencies and processes to a suf- 
ficient degree to make existence bearable for large 
masses of the population. 

But the glaring shortcoming in this attempt to 
control the economic processes of a mass-production 
machine civilization through state action has been the 
moral obfuscation of the state itself. Despite the 
claim of the Supreme Court of the United States that 
a vote of Congress must be accepted by loyal citizens 
as the voice of God, the demonstration of the amoral 
character of the modern state antedates the demon- 
stration of the amoral character of the industrial 
process. Machiavelli did not invent nationalistic 
statecraft; he merely reduced its principles to writing. 
As much since the World War as before, it has been 
shown again and again that the conduct of the state 
rests on ideas of stark self-interest, and that the at- 
tainment of these interests is held to justify any 
means up to the satanic expedient of modern war. 
Hence harassed men who turned to the state to protect 
them from the exploitations of the machine found that. 
the state exacted, as the price of that protection, an 
equal exploitation in the name of a ruthless and self- 
centered nationalism. 

At Oberlin the Congregationalists proved that, 
however difficult and delicate the problem of estab- 
lishing moral controls over the economic system and 
the state may be, the advance guard of Protestantism 
is at last awake to the necessity of making the at- 
tempt, and will no longer hold back from making it. 
The whole session of this General Council was, in 
effect, the marshaling of a church host to move into a 
field of disputed territory, there to set up the banners 
of a moral responsibility which has hitherto found 
little recognition in the contemporary world. The 
temper of the Oberlin delegates was almost one of in- 
difference to the usual internal concerns of ecclesias- 
tical gatherings, but of stout determination to press. 
on to deal with the major issues of the total social 
situation. Seminars on missions, on theology, on 
problems of the ministry, were quite overshadowed by 
seminars on peace, on economic justice, on the future 
of the farmer. Even a threatened loss to the pension 
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funds of the clergy could not compete for attention 
with a proposal that was known to look toward the 
coming of a social order in which endowments might 
be wiped out. The Congregationalists at Oberlin, 
in other words, were in a mood to prove their right to 
be known as a public-minded denomination. 

The story was told in these pages last week of the 
way in which the Council, in response to the proposal 
originally championed by Dr. Arthur E. Holt, formed 
a “Council for Social Action’ which is to be an agency 
with status and responsibility equal to that of the two 
major missionary organizations. The formation of 
this council is likely to be remembered as the most 
memorable action of the Oberlin gathering. Such a 
broad charter of action has been given it, and it will 
find such pioneering leadership in Dr. Holt, its first 
chairman, that it is quite possible that within a few 
years the whole drive of the denomination toward 
organizational goals—that drive which in the past 
has found principal expression in missions and benevo- 
lence—will be transferred to the task of social re- 
demption. 

That is not to say that missions, for ex- 
ample, will disappear from the program of the Con- 
gregationalists. But the concept of missions is likely 
to be greatly enlarged so that it will include the 
church’s effort to transform the present international 
anarchy into a world fellowship. Similarly other social 
enterprises, of the sort suggested in The Christian 
Century by Dr. Hubert Herring in his stimulating out- 
line of ““New Crusades for Old’”’ (May 23, 1934), under 
the impetus of this new agency may come to be the 
characteristic expression of Congregationalism’s re- 
sponsibility for other than internal ecclesiastical 
concerns. 

It is reasonable to interpret the mandate under 
which the Congregationalists established their new 
council as a command to engage in social action with as 
much directness and along as extensive a social front 
as, let us say, the third internationale. It is an im- 
mediate and comprehensive response to the challenge 
of Dr. Stanley Jones: “We have got to provide an al- 
ternative to Marxian communism or succumb to it. 
And the only way to beat them is to beat them to 
1? 

Almost equally significant was the action taken on 
war. Here the Congregationalists plainly attempted 
to achieve two main ends. On the one hand, they 
were determined to disengage the church from the 
whole war system. They did so. They excommu- 
nicated war. They declared that they are “through 
with war.’’ And they used the limit of powers which 
inhere in the national gathering of such a religious 
fellowship to ‘‘call upon the people of the churches to 
renounce war in all its ways and works and to refuse to 
support, sanction or bless it.’’ It was the plain in- 
tention of the body to set Congregationalism free, 
as a Christian Church, from the institution of war 
which it had come to regard as the absolute anti- 
thesis of everything that the Christian Church stands 
for. 

But the denomination did not stop after it had 
taken this great step. It went ahead to devise a 
method of action by which its members, as individuals, 
might be induced to register their attitude as Christian 


citizens with regard to the war issue. It determined 
to take a plebiscite. Mandatory action of the General 
Council insures that the first important enterprise of 
its new council for social action will be to take a vote 
of the entire membership of Congregational-Christian 
churches, in which it is hoped the membership of many 
other Protestant denominations may participate. 
For months to come, therefore, Congregational 
churches will be a vast field for adult education on the 
question of war. At the appointed time, every Con- 
gregationalist will be given an opportunity to register, 
by ballot, his personal judgment on the questions of 
military service which now agitate the Christian con- 
science. That verdict may possibly be rendered not 
only by the hosts of Congregationalists but by Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples and others 
as well. No matter how many take part in this plebis- 
cite, and no matter what the outcome, when it is 
completed the most vital moral factors will have been 
introduced into the whole question of future resort to 
war on the part of the state. The whole world will 
take notice! 

Equally direct is the attempt registered at Ober- 
lin to begin the building of a new public conscience on 
economic issues. Having stigmatized the present 
economic order as one which “depends for its existence 
upon exploitation of one group by another, creates 
industrial and civil strife and international war, 
precipitates periods of unemployment, perpetuates 
insecurity and all its attendant miseries, and pro- 
gressively curtails the cultural and educational oppor- 
tunities of our people, thus destroying human values, 
moral and spiritual,” the Council went on to “set 
ourselves to work toward the abolition of the system 
responsible for these destructive elements in our 
common life by eliminating the system’s habits, the 
legal forms which sustain it, and the moral ideals 
which justify it.” In place of what now is, the Con- 
gregationalists seek “‘the inauguration of a genuinely 
cooperative social economy democratically planned 
to adjust production to consumption requirements, 
to modify or eliminate private ownership of the 
means of production or distribution wherever such 
ownership interferes with the social good.’”’ The effort 
to set up new moral requirements upon industry in a 
machine age is too explicit in these resolutions to re- 
quire any pointing out. 

In its essentials, the Oberlin Council of the Con- 
gregationalists may be said to have committed a major 
Protestant body to the creation of a public conscience 
as its most important task. As such, it is possible to 
hope that it represented a turning point in the history 
of American Protestantism. It represented a turning 
away from the business of denominational self- 
glorification and endless tinkering with the institu- 
tional machinery which has for so long constituted the 
principal indoor sport of denominational gatherings. 
It registered a new sense of implication in and responsi- 
bility for the establishment of moral controls over the 
agencies and practices of society as a whole. By so 
doing, it marked out the direction in which all Protes- 
tantism must move if it is to play a determinative 
part in the impending years during which the or- 
ganized life of the world, now shattered, may be 
born anew. 
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Your Fight for Character 


Dilworth Lupton 


ATis the goal of evolution? This question, 
without doubt, never will be answered 
with any scientific certainty. Perhaps 
evolution has no goal. Perhaps the process 
is, as some hold, not a development. toward an end 
but the mere mechanical repetition of cyclic move- 
ments. 

Many of us, however, hold the faith—a faith 
which we believe has back of it considerable scientific 
evidence—that the goal of evolution is the develop- 
ment of ever higher types of personality. This we be- 
lieve—to employ the stimulating phrase of Professor 
Patten—is the Grand Strategy of Evolution. 

Accepting this faith, then, as a religious postulate, 
as a working hypothesis in the field of conduct, it 
becomes the prime duty of each of us to develop within 
himself the noblest qualities of which he is capable; 
in a word, ‘‘the fight tor character’ is the supreme 
mission of our lives. 

In the early part of 1917, America engaged in a 
campaign of “preparedness.”’ She took stock of her 
military and naval equipment and set about to en- 
large and perfect it to the highest efficiency. If the 
fight for character is to become our major aim, we 
must embark on a campaign of spiritual preparedness. 
We must take stock of our moral and spiritual weapons 
and proceed to perfect them. 

Let us consider some of these ‘‘weapons.”’ 


I 


Self-understanding—this surely is the first weapon 
to consider in preparing ourselves for the “fight for 
character.”’ 

Certain facts and laws of our inner lives are be- 
coming increasingly clear through the investigation 
of science. 

We are discovering, for example, that character 
is not static but dynamic. Everything in the uni- 
verse—your body, the chair in which you sit, the gold 
of your ring, the earth, the solar system, the incon- 
ceivably small and the unimaginably great—is under- 
going constant mutation. 

Character, like all else, is in constant flux. It is 
either advancing to higher levels or degenerating. 
This is especially true during childhood and adoles- 
cence; but this flux also (though in increasingly less 
degree) is of essential significance during our ad- 
vancing years. The vital matter, then, is not the ac- 
tual quality of one’s character at a given time; it con- 
cerns rather the direction in which he is moving. 

A second scientific truth is this: In the develop- 
ment of character, action is as potent as thought. 
Christian Science, New Thought, psychoanalysis, 
psychotherapy—all of these remind us again of the old, 
old fact that out of the heart, in large measure, are the 
issues of life; that “as a man thinketh, so is he.” 
Danger lurks here, however. Votaries of these new 
cults and systems are apt to fall victims to the fallacy 
that thought is the be-all and end-all of life; that a man 
can win the fight for character with his “mind” alone. 
This fallacy is apt to result in the irrational use of 


formulas, in a reveling in a kind of subconscious in- 
toxication, in a wholly visionary and, therefore, weak 
and useless life. Ultimately it is what we do that de- 
termines what we are to be. An ideal, like a promise, 
“igs a mortgage until it becomes a deed.”’ 

The late Prof. William James of Harvard brings 
out this truth in the following vivid and thought- 
quickening paragraph: ‘Could the young but realize 
how soon they will become mere walking bundles of 
habits, they would give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state. We are spinning our own 
fates, good or evil. Every smallest stroke of virtue or 
vice leaves its never so little sear. Nothing we ever 
do is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out. Such is 
the testimony of psychology.”’ 


II 


Self-reverence—here is another mighty weapon 
ready for use in your fight for character. 

Would Ibsen’s ‘‘A Doll’s House” make any strik- 
ing impression on our present thought if publication 
of that drama had been delayed until now? I doubt it. 
But what a furore followed its appearance! It liter- 
ally threatened the moral foundations of Europe. 

Poor Nora, you will remember, was brought up in 
the conventional manner. Her parents taught her 
that woman’s place is not only in the home, but that 
her position is vastly inferior to that of her husband- 
to-be—her future lord and master. 

Marriage comes—and children—then gradually 
an awakening, and finally revolt. She faces her hus- 
band and declares her independence. He reminds her 
of her obligations to him and their children. She 
replies: “I have other duties equally sacred.” ‘‘Im- 
possible!’ exclaims her husband. ‘‘What other duties 
do you mean?” “My duties to myself,’ says Nora. 

As we read these words, we feel that Nora 
achieved a greater victory over herself than over her 
husband. She saw herself, perhaps for the first time, 
as a self-reverencing personality. 

By “self-reverence’’ I do not mean “conceit.” 
No one who realizes his own shortcomings and his 
debt to society can be—to use Paul’s term—puffed up. 
But on the other hand, contempt for oneself is spiritual 
and moral defeatism. Reverence for self leads, as it 
did in Nora’s experience, to a new inner mastery. 

Have we not the right to reverence ourselves? 
Suppose it were possible for every human being in the 
world—a billion and a half strong—to pass in review 
before your wife, your mother, your closest friend. 
Could the one who loves you mistake by any possi- 
bility a single person of that multitude for you? 
If your personality is different from every other human 
being who ever lived, does not your very uniqueness 
give you the right of self-reverence? Wrote Hoeff- 
ding, ‘Individuality is the ultimate miracle of history.” 

Jesus thought of himself as a son of God. Later 
followers accepted this idea literally and fashioned out 
of their conceptions the story of the virgin birth. To 
Jesus, however, these words were but symbolic of a 
deep and vital relationship which he felt with the 
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Divine. All men, so he taught, may have this re- 
lationship. He spoke not only of ‘‘my” Father, but 
“your” Father and ‘‘our’”’ Father. 

What a sense of self-reverence comes with this 
deep religious experience of our divine sonship. 
“Self respect,” said Emerson (he used this word as I 
am using “‘self-reverence”’), “is our practical percep- 
tion of Deity in man.” Hold this faith that we may 
have companionship with God and add to it the be- 
lief that He needs us, and how even more vital be- 
comes reverence for ourselves. God needs us! George 
Eliot expresses this stirring faith in her poem in 
which she has Stradivari, master-maker of violins, 
say— 

“When any master holds 
Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
. . . . For while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help him. . . . 
.... Ifmy hand slacked 
I should rob God—since he is fullest good— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
. . . . He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


III 

A third weapon in our fight for character is self- 
command. 

Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher and at one time 
a slave himself, pointed out centuries ago that slavery 
to another is not nearly so debasing as slavery to our 
lower, bestial impulses. The man who would become 
victor in his fight for character must somehow control, 
direct and refine his desires. Says Dr. Rihbany, “Our 
dominant desire is the measure of what we are.” 

Aye, but here’s the rub. Boasted Glendower to 
Hotspur in Henry IV, “TI can call spirits from the 
vasty deep.” “Why,” came the reply, “so I can or so 
can any man; but will they come when you do call 
for th m?’”’ One may wish to control, direct and refine 
his desires, but anyone knows from his own experience 
that he is confronted with a most disheartening task. 
He often calls to his desires, but they will not follow 
his bidding. 

Again the psychologist indicates the solution of 
the difficulty. We may master our desires not by 
direct, but by indirect actions, through attention. 
“What gets your attention gets you.”’ Dr. Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin puts the matter in his usually 
clear fashion: ‘“The center of self-control is the will 
and the center of will is attention; 1. e., victory over 
temptation depends upon ability to hold attention 
firmly fixed on higher considerations. . . . Do not 
dally with temptation. Do not tarry in the presence 
of it. Do not do in thought the act to which you are 
tempted. The thinking has its immediate bodily 
effect, its tendency to pass into act.” 

You can gradually learn to direct your attention 
to worth-while things, ideas, interests, as a piano 
pupil may acquire through practice the habit of choos- 
ing the proper keys. Ask yourself this: To what is my 
attention directed in my leisure time? To merely 
frivolous things, to sheer pleasure-seeking, to impure- 


imagining, or to great books, to soul-refreshing and 
soul-strengthening music, to vital and clean friend- 
ships? 

“The great secret of all living is the persistent 
staying in the presence of the best.” 


IV 


Go to any great physician—not a mere pill-dis- 
penser, but one who knows the technique of building 
health as well as the curing of disease. This is what 
he will tell you: ‘Learn to obey the laws of the body. 
Exercise daily in the open air, eat wholesome food in 
moderation, drink an abundance of water, sleep with 
windows wide open—then forget all about your body.” 

Let us consider the fourth and perhaps most 
powerful of all weapons in the fight for character—self- 
forgetfulness. Understand yourself, reverence your- 
self, command yourself—and then forget yourself, 
even as you forget your body in your fight for health. 

Sinclair Lewis’s hero, Arrowsmith, was by no 
means a strong character. He neither understood 
himself, reverenced himself, nor mastered himself, yet 
in one crisis of his life you feel that he achieved a truly 
victorious personality. I refer to Arrowsmith’s ex- 
periences during the plague in the West Indies. With 
death at every turn, he, for the time being, forgot him- 
self in his passion to save others from a fearful and 
loathsome death: 

Our attempts to treat of life mathematically or 
to cram it into a moral code or a closed system always 
utterly miscarry. Life is a flowing, dynamic, vital 
thing. Perhaps this is why so often we resort to para- 
doxes in our endeavor to interpret the art of living. 
Jesus frequently employed paradoxes. One of the 
most famous is this, ‘““Whosoever seeketh to gain his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life shall . 
preserve it.” 

One may well question whether much that we call 
self-sacrifice is ultimately anything of the sort. When 
we give our energies wholly to someone we love or to 
some great cause, the gain for ourselves in strength and 
enrichment of character and in the joy which comes 
through self-expression often more than compensates 
for any possible loss. 

David Livingstone relinquished comfort, his 
friends and his beloved England in order to carry his 


‘religious message to the savage Negro people in Africa. 


Yet, in his later life, he was able to say with complete 
sincerity, “‘I never made a sacrifice in my life.” 

Pessimists bemoan our times. Yet never were 
there such opportunities for all of us—and especially 
youth—to win victory over ourselves through self- 
forgetfulness in some great cause. Instead of de- 
spairing we should rather cry with Rupert Brooke: 
“Now God be thanked who hath matched us with 
His hour.” 

Consider the field of education. Here in great 
measure lies the future of America and of Western 
civilization. By and large the financial return to 
teachers is not particularly enticing, but what an op- 
portunity is presented to them for molding the charac- 
ters of the future men and women who, in time, will 
mold America. 

Then there is the field of social work and social 
reform. One of the great problems of our generation 
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—and of generations to come—is the manipulation of 
newly discovered social forces toward making this 
world a better, a safer and a saner place in which to 
spend our lives. In increasing numbers, men and 
women are forgetting themselves in this great enter- 
prise. 

Pioneer work, too, is to be done in business. In 
this field lies the vast task of feeding, clothing, housing 
and transporting great multitudes. The business 
world, however, is full of hirelings who see in this task 
merely a source of income for themselves. But a new 
type of business man is needed—representatives of 
this type are indeed already here—men who will see 
business first of all as a social trusteeship, an oppor- 
tunity for service in which they may utterly lose and 
forget themselves. 

The ministry also is a field open for those who 
seek to lose themselves in a great cause. Millions are 
seeking a religion which will give them spiritual power 
and peace, a new moral dynamic, and yet a religion 
which is interpreted in terms which men and women of 
a scientific age can understand. They are ready and 


Day by Day with 


The following is from a diary written by John 
Brigham of Concord, Mass., and Homer Thomas of 
Kansas City, Mo., the two college students who make 
up the 1934 Peace Caravan of the Young People’s 
Christian Union and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Having completed a two weeks’ training 
course in international relations at Duke University, 
they are now spending eight weeks in Indiana, speak- 
ing and working in the interests of peace. The money 
to support this Caravan has been raised by members 
of the Joint Commission on Social Responsibility of 
thesyo PC. Uaand thesy. Pp. R. WU. and the.Caravan 
is being conducted with the generous assistance of the 
American Friends Service Committee, who have a num- 
ber of similar Caravans of their own. 


a) UESDAY, June 26: We landed in Tippecanoe 
/ >| City, Ind., today, a staid town of 2,500 
Ny} people, all proud of their little “‘city.”’ There 
2 are several small industries here, one of the 
more interesting being “International Flare Com- 
pany.” They make airplane landing flares now, but 
were war-time manufacturers of star-shells, ete. They 
still do some of that. 

Today we lined up two ministers, Lutheran and 
Baptist, a local politician, the head of the local grange, 
and several of the Rotary members. 

It was hot, too hot, and we had to walk miles to 
see all these people. We had a good reception with 
one exception, the Baptist minister. He believes that 
we are living in S-J-N, that we shall be saved only 
when the Lord comes again, and that there will be war 
until that time comes. He quoted “Revelations” until 
we were exhausted. Not much hope there. 

Wednesday, June 27: We had a terrific storm 
last night, two inches of rain between eleven forty-five 
and one. Homer and I held the tent pole in place 
against the ravages of a gale-like wind. The tent 
proved to be staunch and trustworthy. 

At noontime today we ate with, and talked to, 
the Rotary Club. A fairly interesting discussion fol- 


eager to follow intelligent and consecrated leaders. 
The legal profession offers still another field. 
What a need there is for men like Lincoln who dis- 


cover in “following the law’ not so much an oppor-— 


/ 


tunity for lining their pocketbooks as a chance for 


giving and obtaining justice. 

We might mention every honorable profession, 
but time forbids. Let us, however, bear in mind one 
of the greatest professions of all—home-making. 

Years ago, I knew a young woman who was in- 
different to the deeper things of life. She was in- 
terested merely in her little round of affairs. In the 
eyes of nature and of God, she encumbered the earth. 
Not very long ago, I saw her again. What a trans- 
formation! A radiance was in her face. Instead of 
an indifferent, selfish and withal weak girl, there stood 
before me a splendid woman—a victorious person- 
ality. The secret was not difficult to discover. Since 
I saw her last she had married. Children had come— 
two boys and a girl. She had lost herself in them. 
Through self-forgetfulness she had won her fight for 
character. 


the Peace Caravan 


lowed with the local head of the “Int. Flare Co.” 
taking a strong preparedness position. He was a bit 
hot, pooh-poohed all our arguments with a wave of his 
hand. The president broke the meeting up before we 
had a chance to explain the practical impossibility of 
a Japanese invasion. We expect to write an article 
on that for the local paper. 

All afternoon we sweltered in a temperature of 
100F. In the evening we went to see the “‘Worthy 
Master’ of the local grange. Arranged to speak to- 
morrow night. 

Thursday, June 28: Thunderstorms again last 
night provided a pleasant distraction from the hum- 
drum life in the town. 

Grange meeting tonight, a supper meeting with 
about forty there. We both got a good meal, so we'll 
stay within our budget this week. God save the 
Grange and the Rotary! 

Homer talked on world interdependence of the 
farmers, talked up the League of Nations. John gave 
them an idea for an exhibit at the county fair, an inter- 
dependence exhibit. John has been doing quite a lot 
of talking with local farmers and will be able to report 
on Ohio farm conditions in the fall. 

Homer has sold quite a few pamphlets that may 
be used in follow-up work. 

Friday, June 29: Today was a weak day. We set 
up a library exhibit, sold a poster. Homer arranged a 
forum meeting for Monday night. We are praying for 
a good attendance. 

Saturday, June 30: The Methodist minister came 
back today. Weinterviewed him, a graduate of Boston 
University Theological School, and he gave us two 
opportunities to speak in his Sunday school. Took 
"em both. : 

In the afternoon we studied, prepared some talks, 
read pamphlets. 

Evening—a band concert the like of which can be 
found only in Tippecanoe, an orchestra and a band on 
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me bandstand, competing for honors. No good 


music. Very boring evening, to bed early. 


Sunday, July 1: Rain in morning. Turned up , 


yur pants’ legs and literally waded to church. Talked 
ix times all together this morning, twice to Methodist 
Sunday school (two departments), once at Lutheran 
church service, and John had a Sunday school class at 
che Lutheran church. (Regular teacher was absent.) 

In the afternoon we wrote letters and prepared 
‘or Monday evening. 

Tuesday, July 8: Moved camp today. We had 
2 decision to make: whether we should go to Arcanum, 
sopulation 1,100, or New Madison, population 576. 
We finally decided on the latter, just to see how a 
small town could be worked. Joe Conrad picked us 
ip in the Ford beach-wagon about four p.m. There 
was a short circuit somewhere and we couldn’t find it. 
Stopped at a garage in a little cross-roads and found 
in expert mechanic who fixed us up. We had pre- 
viously stopped at two panacea-dealing garages; the 
nechanics guessed at the trouble but did no good— 
oroving the inefficacy of panaceas. 

We came into New Madison about six o’clock 
and tried to find a place to pitch camp. We were told 
0 try the City Park, a grandiloquent name for ten 
rees on a corner lot. So we went to see the Mayor— 
1e was out. We went to the City Marshal’s—he was 
put. So we set up our tent in the park. 

We found there was a Universalist church in town 
with George Wood as minister. George graduated 
rom Crane Theological School at Tufts this June and 
john knew him well, so we had a definite contact. 
We went to see him in the evening, helped him plant 
‘-abbages. The local editor was there. We arranged 
yublicity for the church service and found the names 
»f people at the head of organizations. A good eve- 
iing’s work. (Firecrackers popping all around. What 
vill tomorrow be like?) 

Wednesday, July 4: All quiet on the Western 
‘ront. John says it is the quietest Fourth he has 
ver seen except at the Shoals. It seems that most 
very one has gone to the county seat for a celebra- 
ion. 

We had the use of Mr. Wood’s ear today for an 
our and a half. Made contact with Grange pro- 
ram committee chairman for a twenty-minute talk 
nm Friday night. Then we went miles into the coun- 
ry (Thank God for the car!), and arranged with the 
ommander of the Legion post for a fifteen minute 
fight,” also on Friday night. 

The rest of the day we helped an electrician put in 
aseboard plugs at George Wood’s parsonage. Just 
art of a Caravaner’s work! ; 

Thursday, July 5: A slow day. Set locks in 
oors at the parsonage. Generally messed things up, 
ut finally put the locks on the doors. We read a lot 
uring the day. John went to a 4H Club sewing 
ieeting and told the girls about Madame Curie. 
bout fourteen at the meeting. 

We advise any person in getting a line on the 
merican Legion’s activities as a national body, to 
sad “King Legion,’ by Duffield. An illuminating 
ook and cleverly written. 

Very warm today. More retired farmers in this 
ywn and all of forty widows (they take in each other’s 
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washings). And the population is only 576 by actual 
count. 

Friday, July 6: What a day and wotta night! We 
are a day late and for good reason. 

At the Grange meeting Homer held his audience 
during a talk and question period for forty minutes. 
That is good time for a Grange meeting. (Too many 
“‘yves’”’ men.) 

But the Legion—oh my! Homer came over 
after the Grange was over and all together we spent 
three and one half hours (nine to twelve-thirty p. m.- 
a. m.) with our war “veterans.”” They were a good 
bunch and interested. We agreed in fundamental 
purposes, disagreed in methods. These legionnaires 
live in fear of invasion and dread of war. Have set 
minds completely prejudiced by patriotic organiza- 
tion propaganda. We discussed everything imagin- 
able. Homer and I told them what the Legion should 
do for progress rather than their stand-pat, retarding 
attitude. We talked social legislation, birth control, 
sterilization of criminals, collective bargaining, un- 
employment insurance. And they agreed! They 
asked where our money came from. We told them 
where what we had came from. Homer went on and 
told them the history of the peace movement. We 
think we dispelled the idea of ““Moscow Gold,” that 
hideous nightmare which runs rampant in the U. S. 

Saturday, July 7: A lazy day—rainy. Slept late. 
Made arrangements with local editor for a series of 
articles to follow up our work for the next six weeks. 
More work, but it is stimulating. 

In the evening we visited a young couple in town 
and had a swell evening of talk. The husband had 
been to Ferry Beach, had lots of friends in common 
with John. They are a swell couple and we had 
the best time we’ve had since the bull-sessions at 
Duke. 

Sunday, July 8: Spoke to six groups today, three 
in each of the two churches, Universalist and United 
Brethren. We had an interesting time. Homer took 
the Universalist church and went over in a big way. 
John had the United Brethren and had quite a discus- 
sion in one group, the adult men’s class. We aroused 
quite a bit of interest, or so we think. 

We were invited to dinner at the Roberts’. They 
have the nicest family, and intelligent, too! Spent 
the whole afternoon there, talking ways and means. 
We felt a bit unleashed, so to speak, and for the first 
time were able to open up on our ideas. 

Went to a Pilgrim Mission meeting in the evening 
(Holy Rollers). We were called to God and didn’t go. 
An interesting but unintelligent evening. 

* * ok 


LION HEART’S BUGABOO 


“Papa, when you see a cow ain’t you afraid?” 

“Of course not, Evelyn.” 

“When you see a great big worm ain’t you afraid?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“When you see a horrid, monstrous bumblebee ain’t you 
afraid?” 

“No, certainly not!” 

“Ain’t you afraid when it thunders and lightnings?” 

“No, no, you silly child.” 

“Papa, ain’t you afraid of nothing in this world ’ceptin’ 
mamma?’’—Pathfinder. 
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The Reproach of the Flower’ 


James W. Hailwood 


Consider the lilies of the field; how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin.... . yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Mat- 
thew 6:28, 29. 


- This gracious passage from the Sermon on the Mount tells 
us that the flower seems to have the happiness that man has not, 
and reproaches him for his lack of serenity, efficiency and sure- 
ness of development. While man tramples over the whole earth 
with the lust of wealth and the lust of war in his heart, spoiling 
all he touches and spoiling himself in the process, the flower 
simply grows in obedience to universal laws. Beauty rests upon 
the flower, distortion marks the path of man. Here are around 
me flowers of the field—delicate, fragile purities and fragrances— 
each fashioned in exquisite art, contributing delight to the senses, 
each a poem in color, asymphony in grace. The floral realm pro- 
claims the simple life coming easily to perfection! Until man 
learns this lesson for himself, the world will never become the 
paradise of God. And the flower will be his reproach. For it is 
a living parable, asking from the world only the simplest things, 
becoming beautiful not for the sake of praise but for the satis- 
faction of laws in its own nature. 

First of all, then, we may say that the reproach of the flower 
is the reproach of simplicity. Simple lives may be lived any- 
where. Jesus saw in his day a vast society, a vast civilization 
devoting all its energies to the creation of physical pleasures with 
no survival value in them. By the floral analogy he hinted that 
lives of men and women might possibly be like the scent of sweet 
briar coming from the countryside, wafted on the wings of the 
wind, into our cities (where the rushing, pushing, crushing life 
gets on our nerves) to remind us that there are things higher 
than money-getting and the perspiring worship of mammon. 
Buddha grasps the truth that he is an emanation from God, and 
leaves his palace to be a cheerful beggar by the wayside. Words- 
worth is possessed of the thought of the mysticism of nature, and 
at once prefers poverty plus the vision splendid to wealth without 
it! These men are different in ideals, methods and speech, but 
they are one in the unity of experience. Delivered from the yoke 
of materialism, they had a new birth of soul. For the simplifica- 
tion of society shown in plain living and high thinking will al- 
ways come through rebirth of spirituality. Remember that the 
quiet, contented life of Jesus was lived in the fields of Galilee 
where the lilies grew. 

The reproach of the flower is the reproach of faithfulness. 
Christ closed a talk on the flowers with the sad apostrophe, ‘“‘O 
ye of little faith.” Suppose one could attribute consciousness to 
these flowers and could question them about their nature and 
duty, would they confess to a faithful obedience to the will of 
God? Ithink so. When I was in Oxford once, I saw the great- 
est botanist in the world. He is an Indian from Hindustan! In 
the course of a lecture before the Society of Scientists he operated 
an instrument he had made for recording the emotions of flowers. 
He placed the instrument into a flower, connected it with a pencil 
and made a graph. The flower registered all assimilations and 
every ounce of work being done inside the flower. Bose gave the 
flower an electric shock. It staggered and behaved as a man 
would in the circumstances, then slowly recovered from the shock 
to resume normalcy. He gave it a dose of whiskey. It was 


tremendously excited at first, putting forth a lot of energy, then ° 


went down, down, down and nearly died. Slowly it recovered it- 
self. This is not a fairy story. It isa fact of science. Rooted in 
covetousness, victimized by things, we know little of loyalty to 
the great instincts implanted in us. So do we have perpetual 
anxiety as our leading characteristic. Flowers are faithful. 


*Sermon preached at the Flower Memorial Service of eight 
down town churches of Grand Rapids under the Cole Bequest. 


They are loyal. They seek their kingdom. Plant a flower in a 
shady place where it really needs more light and see it turn 
around towards the light. Plant a shrub in a dry place where 
there is not enough water, and its roots will run out on the water 
side. It makes no mistake. It is seeking water. It is seeking 
its kingdom. Put climbing plants into the ground with nothing 
to climb on. They will grow up out of the ground and “look 
around” for support. A stick is ten feet away. The plant will 
grow in that direction! It is seeking its kingdom. 

Let us be loyal to the Kingdom of God and we shall find that 
all worries and anxieties will go. If that is not a truism, it ought 
to be! For when Jesus said: ‘“‘Consider the lilies . . . . they toil 
not, neither do they spin,” he literally meant: ‘‘See these flowers 
blooming at your feet, filling the air with fragrance. They do 
not worry!’’ We must not be caught by a word. This word 
“toil” does not, in the original, mean labor; it means worry. 
We shall get rid of anxiety when we conform to the laws of the 
universe—when we seek first the Kingdom of God. 

While so much has been written by naturalists about the 
selfish ferocity of vegetation, it is refreshing to have authoritative 
testimony to another fact. It can now be proved that orchids 
never fight either among themselves or with any other plants. 
One of the reasons why they have been successful in life is their 
retiring, unaggressive nature. How suggestive that in the tropi- 
cal forests where the struggle for air and sun is most intense, the 
least aggressive flower survives, overcomes difficulties before 
which militant plants succumb, and attains to a glory beyond 
them all! The moral should not be missed by civilized man. 
For the time is not far distant when the milder virtues, which are 
not necessarily the weaker virtues, will come into being and 
dominate the thought of mankind. Moderation, gentleness, 
sympathy, pity, meekness and a great trust in the faithfulness of 
nature to requite honest merit will replace the dark genius of 
the freebooter and all forms of physical strength and cunning. 

The reproach of the flower is also the reproach of beauty. 
Scientists are satisfied that the primitive world contained no 
proper flowers. Plants of various kinds grew by the million, 
but all were colorless, blossomless, and the earth was an im- 
mensity of green. But one day—for we must speak of a day— 
the plants responded to the touch of nature’s magic, the laws of 
progressive coloration came into play and the flowers appeared 
on the earth—white, orange, purple, lilac, blue—adorned with a 
thousand spots, stains and streaks of loveliness, a leap indeed 
from the cryptogamic plant to the rose and lily. The common- 
place vindicates the extraordinary, life reveals itself in a morning- 
glory; the weed opens into a rose; and, as for the world at large, 
“the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it.”” May I ask the 
students present in this service which, in their judgment, is the 
perfect poem on flowers. Surely, it must be “Daffodils.” I 
have walked along the lanes where Wordsworth aspired and 
dreamed, and can appreciate the wave of emotion that swept 
over his soul when he saw the fields of daffodils. It was the 
same emotion which inspired Jesus to contrast vividly the arti- 
ficial splendor of Solomon with the natural grandeur of the lilies 
—the red and purple wild flowers in rich profusion growing in the 
valleys of Palestine. 

And beauty is the other word for completeness. It is fool- 
ish to attempt to adorn the lily or paint the rose. A flower is 
beautiful because it is complete. We could not add to the lily. 
of the field a single element that would be an added grace. Of 
all beautiful things in the world, is not a complete human life 
the most beautiful? This memorial service today is not only a 
celebration of the world of beauty, but the commemoration of 
a life. Emma J. Cole was a noble woman, whose intensity of 
service, simplicity of faith, and splendor of love of “‘whatsoever 
things are lovely,’’ made her influence immortal. She will ever 
be associated with the realm of beauty. She was the greatest 
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authority on the flora of our state. She was beloved by all her 
students and as a teacher of botany was without a peer. When 
we speak of scattering flowers in the pathway of a woman, are 
we symbolizing that the path is to be an easy way to go with no 
briars or thorns therein? No. Rather, do we mean that where- 
ever a true woman puts her foot, the barren desert breaks into 
fragrance and blossoms as the rose. Then does she affirm: 


“Sweeter to me the wild rose red 
Because it makes the whole world sweet.” 
* oO Ok 
A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 
From the 1934 Church Conference of Social Wor's. 


In a day of fundamental economic change and social re- 
construction, we would remind ourselves again of the abiding 
providence of God and His fatherly concern for all His children. 
His is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. His the grace to 
enlighten, to transform lives, and to strengthen men for great 
social undertakings. 

The church can never be content in this or in any age to 
follow the path of economic support and to minister largely in 
privileged and financially productive neighborhoods. Like the 
apostolic church of old, her supreme call is to the need of the 
hard-pressed masses of the population with whom she must cast 
her lot and for whose welfare she must exert her utmost power. 

It is clearly the will of God at this juncture, manifested by 
many and unmistakable signs, that the churches shall become a 
greater and more effective agency to point out and to challenge 
the cruel and unchristian exploitation of human beings and nat- 
ural resources for private gain, which prevails so widely in this 
as well as in other lands, and to take part in the creation of a 
more just and humane organization of industry and a more en- 
lightened social conscience. It is imperative that the church 
as a teacher of righteousness shall see clearly the major social is- 
sues and their relation to human welfare, and that it shall be 
able to discern God working in the midst of the confusion and 
suffering of the present moment, creating a more Christian in- 
dustrial structure which shall deliberately seek the economic 
plenty of the people, in contrast with the system which has come 
down from the past, whose great incentive has been the ac- 
quisition of private wealth. 

The supreme thinking and energies of the nation must now 
be directed towards accomplishing for the entire population se- 
curity of life, and the enlargement of income which is essential 
to opportunity and is now clearly possible through planned pro- 
duction and scientific agriculture. This is largely a problem of 
equitable distribution, but involves also shortening of the work 


day, social insurance against sickness, accident, old age, and — 


death, and unemployment insurance for such as are able to work 
but cannot be given work. The goal is to provide work for every- 
body, women who need it outside the home equally with men, 
either in private industry or in the public service, at wages suf- 
ficient for abundant living and at tasks for which they are fitted 
by inclination and training. 

This great undertaking in its fullness is the work of many 
and should be gone at with patience and a cooperative spirit. 
It can be accomplished under our present system of private ini- 
tiative if our people have the will to do it. But it will require 
an amount of voluntary association, and of public direction and 
control of industry through government, to which our people 
have not been accustomed but to which they must adjust them- 
selves. Otherwise we must prepare ourselves for more drastic 
methods, for the supreme concern must not be for any particular 
system but for the welfare of the people. 

Meanwhile, when the people of a nation are in economic dis- 
tress, as is the case of this country at the present time, it is the 
duty of government to come to their rescue, whatever the cost. 
‘The resources of the nation, of the state, and of the community 
must stand under the unemployed until they can be put back to 
work. This our people are able to do if they have the spirit of 
fair play, and if they are willing to share with their brothers 
in need. ; 


We caution the ministers of the churches to keep in touch 
with their own families during these trying days, to help their 
young people to education and to find work, to watch for un- 
necessary suffering and sacrifice of health, to organize leisure 
time activities and services in their churches, to keep alive con- 
fidence and hope, to rescue those in danger of mental breakdown, 
and to do everything in their power to give or to get help for their 
own unemployed. 

We recognize the necessity of the revolutionary changes now 
taking place. Although in their human aspects they are often 
experimental and sometimes ill advised, in their essential character 
they are the will of God. During this period of reorganization, 
so full of privation and danger, the church should give courage 
and hope and inspire to cooperation, leading out with prophetic 
voice and resolute action and dealing definitely with systems 
which are contrary to the Christian motive and spirit. This 
means a clearer facing of issues, and a looking toward more posi- 
tive action. It is futile to inspire and challenge our youth with 
the Christian ideal, ‘““Others as thyself,’’ and then force them into 
an economic system in which they are compelled to live but in 
which it is often extremely difficult to practice the Christian love 
of others. 


FIFTY RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Fifty important religious books of 1933-34 were announced 
recently at the Religious Books Round Table held in connection 
with the fifty-sixth annual conference of the American Library 
Association at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

The presentation of the list was made by John F. Lyons, 
librarian of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary Library, 
Chicago, and chairman of the committee which made the selec- 
tion, consisting of Hollis W. Hering, librarian of the Missionary 
Research Library, New York City; Rachel K. Schenk, cataloguer, 
Purdue University Library, Lafayette, Ind.; Henry O. Severance, 
librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia; Mary Elizabeth 
Downey, library organizer of Ohio, Columbus; Frank G. Lewis, 
librarian, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Penn.; and J. 
Ritchie Patterson, Public Library, Chicago. 

In presenting the list Mr. Lyons asserted that publishers are 
finding religious books easier to sell now than they were five 
years ago, due to the need felt by the people in the depression 
years for the comfort of religion. The religious books chosen, he 
explained, were for the general reader and not the specialist, and 
the list is intended primarily to assist public libraries in making 
selections. 

Only books which have come from the press between June, 
1933, and June, 1934, were considered, Mr. Lyons said, and biog- 
raphies, other than lives of Christ, were omitted because they be- 
long in other lists prepared for libraries. Expensive books were 
ruled out because they were not practical for public library use. 
An effort was made also not to emphasize one aspect of religious 
study, such as religious education, at the expense of others. 

' The most popular religious book of the year, according to 
publishers’ reports, and one unanimously chosen by the com- 
mittee for this list, Mr. Lyons names as E. Stanley Jones’s 
“Christ and Human Suffering.” 

The list of fifty important religious books of 1933-34 named 
at the Religious Books Round Table is as follows: 


Abrams, Ray H. Preachers Present Arms. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc., 19388. 297 pp. $2.50. 

Ainslee, Peter. Some Experiments in Living. New York: 
Association Press, 1988. 190 pp. $2.00. 

Baillie, John. And the Life Everlasting. New York: 
Scribner’s, 19383. 350 pp. $2.50. 


Baker, A. G. Christian Missions and a New World Cul- 
tyre. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1934. $2.00. 

Breasted, James H. The Dawn of Conscience. New York: 
Scribners, 19384. 431 pp. $3.00. : 

Brown, W. A. God at Work, a Study of the Supernatural. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1938. 318pp. $2.50. 

Browne, Lewis. Since Calvary. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. 443 pp. $1.00. 
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Cadman, S. Parkes. The Prophets of Israel. New York: 


Macmillan, 1988. 197 pp. $8.26. 
Chaffee, Edmund B. The Protestant Churches and the 


Industrial Crisis. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 243 pp. 
$2.00. 
The Christian Message for the World Today. (By E. 


Stanley Jones and others.) New York: Round Table Press, 


1984. 203' pp. $1.50. 

Coffin, Henry S. What Men Are Asking. Nashville: 
Cokesbury, 1988. 198 pp. $2.00. ; 

Covert, William Chalmers. Facing Our Day. New York: 
Abingdon, 1934. 183 pp. $1.50. 


Denny, Walter Bell. The Career and Significance of Jesus. 
New York: Nelson, 1933. 466 pp. $1.60. 

Fosdick, Harry E. The Hope of the World. New York: 
Harpers, 1988. 240 pp. $1.50. 


Franklin, James H. Never Failing Light. New York: 
Missionary Education, 1938. 207 pp. $1.00. 
Garvie, A. E. Can Christ Save Society? New York: 


Abingdon, 1934. 244 pp. $1.00. 

Gilkey, Charles Whitney. Perspectives (Harpers monthly 
pulpit). New York: Harpers, 19383. 118 pp. $1.00. 

Gilkey, James Gordon. What Can We Believe? A Study 
of the New Protestantism. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
164 pp. $1.50. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., and Smith, J. M. P., editors. The 
Short Bible. Chicago University Press, 1983. 545 pp. $2.00. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Stearns, H. R., and Upham, W. EH. 
Standards and Trends in Religious Education. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 193838. 230 pp. $2.00. 

High, Stanley. Today’s Youth and Tomorrow’s World. 
New York: Missionary Education, 1933. 186 pp. $1.00. 

Holt, Ivan Lee. The Return of Spring to Man’s Soul. New 
York: Harpers, 1984. 119 pp. $1.00. 

Hooker, Elizabeth R. Religion in the Highlands. 
York: Home Missions Council, 1988. 319 pp. $1.50. 

Inge, W. R. God and the Astronomers. (Warburton lec- 


New 


tures, 1931-32.) New York: Longmans, 1938. 3882 pp. $4.00. 
Jacks, Lawrence P. Elemental Religion. (Liman Beecher 
Lectures, 1933.) New York: Harpers, 1934. 148 pp. $1.50. 


Jones, Edgar Dewitt. Preachers Today. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 317 pp. $2.00. 


Jones, E. Stanley. Christ and Human Suffering. New 


York: Abingdon, 1988. 281 pp. $1.00. 
Kagawa, Toyohiko. Christ and Japan. New York: Mis- 
sionary Education, 1984. 150 pp. $1.00. 


Krumbine, Miles, H., editor. Process of Religion. (Hs- 
says in honor of Dean Shailer Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 
1933. 286 pp. $2.26. 

Luccock, Halford E. Contemporary American Literature 
and Religion. Chicago: Willett, 1934. 3807 pp. $2.00. 

Lunn, Henry S. Secret of the Saints, Studies in Prayer, 
Meditation and Self-discipline. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
230 pp. $1.00. 

Macfarland, Charles S. The New Church and the Néw 
Germany. New York: Macmillan, 1984. 209 pp. $2.25. 

MacLean, Angus H. The New Era in Religious Education. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1934. 270 pp. $2.00. 

Mathews, Shailer. New Testament Times in Palestine. 
New York: Macmillan, Revised edition, 1988. 307 pp. $2.00. 

May, James Lewis. Oxford Movement, Its History and 
Its Future: a Layman’s Estimate. New York: Dial, 1933. 
3801 pp. $3.50. 

Merejkowski, D. S. Jesus the Unknown. 
Seribner’s, 1934. 445 pp. $2.75. 

Noyes, Morgan Phelps, editor. Prayers for Services, a Man- 
ual for Leaders of Worship. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. 297 pp. 
$2.50. 

Payson, Anne Byrd. I Follow the Road. New York: 
Abingdon, 1984. 210 pp. $1.00. 

Phelps, A. S. The Bible Looks You Over. 
Baptist, 1938. 229 pp. $1.50. 


New York: 


American 


Potter, Charles F. Humanizing Religion. New York: 
Harpers, 1933. 265pp. $2.00. 

Powell, Lyman P. The Better Part. 
Merrill, 1938. 212 pp. $1.50. 

Radhakrishnam, Sarvapalli. East and West in Religion. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 146 pp. $1.90. 

Royden, Agnes Maude. Here and Hereafter. 
Putnam, 1934. 292 pp. $2.50. 

Schofield, Charles E., editor. The Church Looks Ahead. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 400 pp. $3.00. 

Seldes, George. The Vatican; Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs- 


New York: 


New York: Harpers, 1934. 445 pp. $3.75. 
Underhill, Evelyn. Man and the Supernatural. London: 
Methuen, 1934. 275 pp. 3s 6d. 


Weatherhead, Leslie D. Discipleship. New York: Abing- 
don, 1984. 152 pp. $1.00. 

Webb, C. C. J. Study of Religious Thought in England 
from 1850. (Claus Petri lectures, 19382.) New York: Oxford, 
19383. 192 pp. $2.75. 

White, J. A., editor. Objectives of Religious Education. 
New York: Revell, 1933. $1.25. 

Wood, H. G. Christianity and Communism. New York: 
Round Table, 1938. 158 pp. $2.00. 

* * * 


“DAN”? WILLARD’S FAITH 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, in a recent address in Baltimore, told in detail what his re- 
ligious views are and how he came by them. For several reasons: 
such a confession of faith is to be regarded with respect. He was. 
concerned only with: ‘‘What my religion means to me.” Be- 
cause he is respected everywhere, because he is constantly oc- 
cupied with large affairs having connection with religion, and 
because his purpose was to help others, the Christian Leader per- 
forms a service in printing the address in full. 

Today, after a period of doubt, he is able positively to affirm 
his belief in God, his reasonable hope in a future life, his accept- 
ance of the Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
duty of “decent and upright living and fair and honest dealings. 
between men.” There is nothing about creeds in the whole 
address. 

President Willard believes in God because it is less difficult 
than not to believe in a God. The argument is that of design 
and designer; one is reminded of Paley and the watch. He de- 
fines religion as man’s philosophy of life. It seems to him un- 
thinkable that the nucleus of belief in God should be implanted 
in man and mean nothing at all. He insists on the right to use 
his mind and he holds it wrong to condemn a person for refusing 
to assent to what his mind cannot accept. nw 

Fundamentalists no doubt would denounce such a confession 
as “‘dangerous.”’ One feels confident, however, that few churches, 
in New England, at least, would exclude him from membership. 
And he says: “I think it is one of the requirements of good citizen- 
ship that every man should ally himself with some church and 
extend to it such support as he is able—moral and financial.’’— 


Boston Herald. 
* * * 


DISABLED 
Gertrude Ryder Bennett 
The poppies flaming in the fields 
Were snares to catch the eye, 
While down the country, lane a flock 
Of sheep went flowing by. 


And one was lame and vexed the dog 
By Mmping far behind. 

(I wonder why today has brought 
This picture to my mind.) 


The shepherd walked with slower step, 
Compassion on his face, 

And stooped to stroke the tired lamb 
That tried to keep its pace. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE UNITED CHURCH IN BELLOWS FALLS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The United Church is a union between the Universalist 
and Congregational churches. As is the case in every merger, 
there have been many problems to solve. We have faced these 
problems and have to the satisfaction of those concerned solved 
most of them. Time will enable us to complete the task. It 
has been a delight to see the closer cementing of the union and 
the friendliness of spirit which has been developed during the 
year. So rapidly and so completely has the spirit of unity been 
developed among us that I feel we have a very unique work in 
the field of church union. 

This spirit of unity can best be illustrated by an incident 
which occurred last February. I was suddenly taken ill and 
rushed to the hospital for an appendicitis operation. This oc- 
curred at one of the busiest seasons of the church year, so that 
the problem of caring for my work might well have troubled me. 
But the people of the churches of this town solved my problem. 
I was taken to the hospital Saturday afternoon. Sunday after- 
noon I was visited by the ministers of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches and told that at the morning service each of them had 
presented my problem, and that of the United Church, to their 
congregations, and that they had voted unanimously to move 
their congregations and all of their church work into the United 
Church. The two ministers would take turns preaching and 
together they would care for the interest of the three churches. 
This arrangement was to be followed until I was able to resume 
my work. For six weeks these people worshiped together in 
large numbers and climaxed the season of fellowship with a 
union Master service, when between 400 and 450 people came to- 
gether to worship their risen Lord. 

In May the members of the Methodist Episcopal church 
voted to close their church and discontinue their services. The 
United Church then extended an invitation for this church to 
join them. A meeting was called by the pastor of the Methodist 
church, Mr. Dinsmore, to reconsider the previous motion to close 
the church. At this meeting it was voted that the church would 
come into the United Church on trial for one year. Since the 
second Sunday in June these splendid people have worked shoul- 
der to shoulder with the members of this church in a larger and 
more effective church program. 

Since the first of June we have observed Children’s Day, 
have had a service of welcome for the members of the Methodist 
church, and had a most impressive fathers’ and sons’ service, 
when seventy-five fathers and their sons were the special guests 
of the church. At this service we had several fathers eighty 
years of age or over. One family was represented by three 
generations. The music for the service was furnished by a male 
quartette, all of whom were fathers. For the month of June the 
average attendance at morning worship was 210 people. 

I think the most beautiful service during my ministry in 
Bellows Falls was on the first Sunday in July. It is the custom 
of this church to observe the Lord’s Supper once a quarter. 
At the beginning of each of these services we aim to have some- 
one or a group of people, with whom we have previously talked, 
ready to unite with the church. By this method we have had a 
gradual and continual growth in the membership of our church. 
Since last July we have received twenty-four into fellowship, 
not having a large class at Easter time, due to my illness. 
On July first we received eleven into full membership. Seven of 
these were young people of high school age who had met in a 
training class for church membership with the pastor. Two were 
young college people who came by letter of transfer, while two 
others were adults by transfer. At the close of the reception 
into the church and after a brief address on the meaning of the 
Lord’s Supper, a large audience, of representatives of a number of 
different denominations, sat around their Lord’s table and com- 
muned together. It was a service which will linger in our mem- 
ories for many days. 


We believe that in the work at Bellows Falls we are coming to 
realize something of what the Master had in mind when he 
prayed: “Father, I pray that they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 

Harlin M. Campbell. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. ROBLIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Owing to recent publicity in your paper concerning my 
pension, several have written me for information as to the facts 
of the entire transaction. May I answer through your columns? 

The Second Society voted unanimously to deed their entire 
property to the Massachusetts Convention with a single proviso, 
viz., that I should receive from the Convention $2,000 per year 
for life. 

The property consisted of the following items conservatively 
valued: Church building, site and equipment, $650,000. Vacant 
lot west of church, 40,000 feet, $60,000. Columbus Avenue lot 
uninecumbered, $75,000. Total, $785,000. Mortgage, $100,000. 
Net, $685.000. 

The Convention still owns the vacant lot and the Columbus 
Avenue lot to offset its payments so far. 

Through no fault of mine whatever adverse conditions may 
now prevail should not be used to criticize my receipt of a pension 
unanimously voted me by my church and concurred in by the 
Convention. 

If I were in any manner responsible for management or 
expenditure during the past five years criticism might have a 
semblance of justice, but as I had no voice in either I cannot see 
wherein fair-minded people can possibly condemn me in the 
slightest degree. 

S. H. Roblin. 


co * 


HENRY GEORGE POINTS THE WAY 
To the Editor of ihe Leader: 

Why does a man want to send fifteen dollars to a paper 
which he knows, if he would but stop to think, cannot answer 
his questions? This serious-minded man is Mr. X, at least 
that is the unknown quantity that is signed to his published 
letter in the Leader, and over which the editor has written the 
caption, ““The Stuff Universalists Are Made of.” 

But Tl not quibble about the fifteen dollars. Mr. X. 
wanted to send it and the editor was glad to get it—be assured 
of that. 

What does deeply interest me is what Mr. X writes in clos- 
ing, viz: “I think the Christian people should combine somehow 
to change our political and economic conditions so that every 
person able and willing to do his part would be guaranteed a 
decent living.” 

Does not that’ statement voice fairly well the feelings of 
most of our citizens who have been out of a job during the major 
part of the four and one-half years that this country has been 
in the throes of hard times? 

And where are the statesmen in either of the venerable 
old parties who in these portentous years have been able to 
lead the mighty hosts of despair any appreciable distance toward 
the Promised Land? 

“There was a man sent of God and his name was Henry 
George.” (From Dr. Edward McGlynn’s oration at funeral of 
Henry George.) Fifty-five years ago he wrote a remarkable book, 
the arguments of which have never been successfully contro- 
verted. That book is ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” and a new edition 
has recently been published and it is selling today for a dollar 
a volume. 

“The truth that I have tried to make clear,’’ writes Mr. 
George, “‘will not find easy acceptance. If that could be it would 
have been accepted long ago. If that could be it would never 
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have been obscured. But it will find friends—those who will toil 
for it, suffer for it, if need be die for it. This is the power of 
Spruit hee 

Here, in what follows, is a partial and much abridged out- 
line of Mr. George’s argument: 

‘“‘As a man belongs to himself, so his labor when put in con- 
crete form belongs to him. As nature gives only to labor, the 
exertion of labor in production is the only title to exclusive pos- 
sessions. When non-producers can claim as rent a portion of the 
wealth created by producers, the right of the producers to the 
fruits of their labor is to that extent denied. 

“The equal right of all men to the use of land is as clear as 
their equal right to breathe the air—it is a right proclaimed by the 
fact of their existence. The right of individual proprietorship 
of the land is the denial of the natural rights of other individuals 
—it is a wrong which must show itself in the inequitable division 
of wealth. 

‘Again, the ownership of land will always give the ownership 
of men to a degree measured by the necessity, real or artificial, 
for the use of land. And when necessity is absolute, when 
starvation is the alternative to the use of land, then does the 
ownership of men involved in the ownership of land become 
absolute. Private ownership of land is the nether millstone. 
Material progress is the upper millstone. Between them with an 
increasing pressure the working classes are being ground. His- 
torically, as ethically, private property in land is robbery. It 
has everywhere had its birth in war and conquest, and in the 
selfish use which the cunning have made of superstition and 
Mawes ss 
“T do not propose to purchase or confiscate private property 
in land. The first would be needless, the second unjust. It is 
only necessary to confiscate rent. 

“The sovereign remedy which will raise wages, increase the 
earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give 
remunerative employment to whosoever wishes it, afford free scope 
to human: powers, lessen crime, elevate morals and taste and in- 
telligence, purify government, and carry civilization to yet nobler 
heights, is to appropriate rent by taxation, and to abolish all 
taxation save that upon land values. The great class of taxes 
from which revenue may be derived without interference with 
production, are those upon monopolies, temporary or onerous. 
But all other monopolies are trivial in extent as compared with 
the monopoly of land. Taxes on the value of land not only do 
not check production but tend to increase it by destroying specu- 
lative rent. 

“The whole value of land may be taken in taxation and the 
only effect will be to stimulate industry, to open new opportuni- 
ties to capital, and to increase the production of wealth. A tax 
on land values does not add to prices, and is thus paid directly 
by the persons on whom it falls. Land is not a thing of human 
production, and taxes on rent cannot check supply. On the 
contrary, by compelling those who hold land on speculation to 
sell or let for what they can get, a tax on land values tends to in- 
crease the competition between owners, and thus to reduce the 
price of land.... 

“The effects of the remedy would be to lift the whoie enor- 
mous weight of taxation from productive industry. It would 
open new opportunities, for no one would care to hold land unless 
to use it, and land now withheld from use would everywhere be 
thrown open to improvement. The selling price of not merely 
agricultural but all land, would fall. The bonus that wherever 
labor is most productive must be paid before labor can be exerted 
would disappear. Competition in the labor market would no 
longer be one-sided. Rent instead of causing inequality would 
promote equality. Labor and capital would receive the whole 
produce, minus that portion taken by the state in the taxation of 
land values, which, being applied to public purposes, would be 
equally distributed in public benefits. The equalization in the 
distribution of wealth would react upon production, everywhere 
preventing waste, everywhere increasing power. 


“Behind the problems of social life lies the problem of in- 
dividual life. Properly understood, the laws which govern the 
production and distribution of wealth show that want and in- 
justice of the present social state are not necessary, but that, on 
the contrary, a social state is possible in which poverty is unknown 
and all the better qualities and higher powers of human nature 
would have opportunity for full development. Further than 
this, when we see that social development is governed neither by 
a special providence, nor by a merciless fate, but by law at once 
unchangeable and beneficent, a flood of light breaks in upon 
the problem of individual life. If we look merely at individual 
life we cannot see that the laws of the universe have the slightest 
relation to good or bad, right or wrong, just or unjust. By a 
fundamental law of our minds we cannot conceive of a means 
without an end. But unless man himself may rise to, or bring 
forth something higher, his existence is unintelligible. For it is 
as certain that the race must die as it is the individual must die. 
What, then, is the meaning of life absolutely and inevitably 
bounded by death? To me it seems intelligible only as the avenue 
and vestibule to another life.”’ 

If the Universalist ministers would take with them on their 
vacations, a copy of ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” and give it a care- 
ful and an unbiased (if possible) reading, they would come back 
to their pulpits in the late days of summer with a knowledge 
and an understanding of what ails the body politic that would 
be to them like a rock in a weary and a much depressed land. 

Chas. R. Hames. 

Elgin, Ill. 


THE LYNCHING RECORD FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1934 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year., I find according to the 
records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research that in the first six months of 1934 there 
were six lynchings. This is two less than the number for the 
first six months of 1933, and one more than the number for the 
first six months of 1932. 

All of the persons lynched were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were: wounding man in altercation, one; rape, one; at- 
tempted rape, two; associating with white woman, one; striking 
man, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Florida, one; Kentucky one; Mississippi,. 
two; Tennessee, one; and Texas, one. 

R. R. Moton. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


* * 


RIDICULE OUR ONLY WEAPON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of your subscribers, a patriotic Christian minister, sends. 
me your magazine and begs that I write you a letter for publica- 
tion in its columns voicing his indignation at your review of 
my book, “The Red Network—a Handbook and Who’s Who of 
Radicalism for Patriots.’”’? I am sorry that I cannot share his 
feelings and write the sort of letter he would like. On the con- 
trary, it was to be expected that your magazine, which printed 
in the same issue articles by Wm. E. Gilroy, Arthur E. Holt and 
Hubert C. Herring, all of whom are listed in my book, would 
attempt to discredit an anti-Red book like mine, but that ridicule 
was your only available weapon I considered highly flattering. 
It amuses me to picture how grimly and vainly you would have to 
work to even try to disprove one fact in that book. So I felicitate 
you upon choosing instead to try to laugh it off! 

Elizabeth Dilling. 

Kenilworth, Ill. : 


July 28, 1984 


Race and Race Adjustments 


The Racial Myth. By Paul Radin. 
(Whittlesey House. $1.50.) 


Negro-White Adjustment. By Paul E. 
Baker. (Association Press. $3.00.) 


For two reasons at least race problems 
are thrust into the foreground of our con- 
sciousness today. Economic changes 
are both the cause and the consequence of 
relationship between races which are on 
different levels of economic capacity. 
Markets for goods produced by white 
populations are no longer what they were. 
The Orient and Africa are no longer pas- 
sive victims of “‘development’’ directed 
from the old centers of production. And 
within a country like our own the existence 
of a race which has had a different standard 
of living from that of the dominant race 
has produced economic factors which sud- 
denly become consequential when a crisis 
forces us to see the country and its in- 
dustry as a unit. 

But apart from the economic situation 
and the effect it is having throughout the 
world on the relations of ‘‘backward”’ to 
“dominant” races, there is a psychological 
situation. When fear grips men they tend 
to build up fictions within their minds 
which will give them confidence in their 
powers and their destiny. “At such 
times,” as Dr. Radin says, “‘man tends to 
take refuge with the monsters and drag- 
ons infesting the pool of his unconscious 
and unanchored self.” Under the in- 
fluence of fear he cannot be rational. 
This accounts for the sharp edges of 
prejudice which do much harm just when 
we are already hampered by social distress; 
and it accounts for the “return to an 
imaginary past’’ (witness Nazi claims to 
“Aryan” purity) which is doubly dishonest 
“because it is a confession of inability and 
unwillingness to live in the present.” 

Professor Radin, of the University of 
California, examines the myth of in- 
herent racial superiority which, in various 
ages, has been a romantic dream support- 
ing national and imperial ambitions. He 
holds that a carefully constructed theory 
of a German or Nordic race is but “‘the 
compensation myth of confused late- 
comers.” They have “come to the table 
too late and with a poor appetite.”’ Ger- 
mans, instead of heeding the advice of 
the greatest man they ever produced 
that they should be careful not to hate 
life or ‘flee to the desert’? when their 
springtime dreams were not realized, be- 
came embittered. ‘“‘They did something 
infinitely more stultifying and infinitely 
more dangerous for themselves; they 
stayed in the very midst of life and en- 
closed themselves in a tight-fitting armor 
of steel—in an adolescent dream, clothed 
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by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


in the verbal panoply of a scientific ap- 
proach.” 
The historical analysis to which Radin 


devotes the larger part of his book, a 


readable and original coordination of 
literature, psychology, and history, leads 
to the conclusion that civilization’s great- 
est danger lies in the power over our 
minds of myriads of phantasms, such as 
those which envelop race and national- 
ity. 

What of the future? Radin finds in- 
dications that there is “‘a logical and re- 
sistiess (irresistible?) development’’ pro- 
ceeding in which all peoples have partici- 
pated; they are moving forward towards 
an ultimate solution. The ‘‘next thrust” 
forward will have to come from particular 
peoples, those best prepared to be in the 
vanguard and bear the brunt. The goal 
is, of course, “the confederation of the 
world.’”’ Any nation which holds back from 
such a development will, naturally, re- 
sent the leadership of those who take up 
the cause, and will cry out that the foe is 
at the door of the fatherland. Dr. Radin 
believes leadership will come from the 
Americans, the Russians, and the Jews, 
all of them being magnificently prepared 
for that form of mutual understanding 
and tolerance which lies at the basis of all 
true internationalism.” He realizes that, 
with respect to ourselves, his position may 
seem absurdly optimistic. And we can- 
not but wonder in what-sense we are 
“prepared” for tolerance and mutual 
understanding. Our handling of our own 
race problems has not displayed such vir- 
tues as yet, save at a few points con- 
spicuous for their novelty. 

This leads us naturally to Dr. Paul 
Baker’s book on Negro-White adjust- 
ments. This takes up the history, phi- 
losophy, program and techniques of ten 
national interracial agencies. Before 
we can appraise the possibilities of great 
advances in interracial cooperation we 
must know what hds been done and what 
conclusions those have made who are 
close to the work. Dr. Baker offers us in 
this book the most thorough and objective 
study of the principal efforts for racial 
adjustment. 

After reviewing the principal agencies 
(the Interracial Commission led by Dr. 
W. W. Alexander, the National Urban 
League, the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Race Relations, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. Interracial Depart- 
ments, the Society of Friends, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the International Labor Defence), 
Dr. Baker analyzes several groups of 
situations in which these agencies have 
attempted to show leadership. First the 
situations which involve injustice to the 


Negro, lynchings, refusal of fair trials, 
etc. Then “direct action’ situations, 
race riots and the spread of communism 
among Negroes. Then conflicts arising 
where there is social intermingling. Fourth- 
ly, situations in which contact brings 
education to both groups. And, finally, 
situations in which intelligence has been 
brought to bear upon race problems. 

Dr. Baker’s assembled material support 
his conclusion that we must beware of 
emotional reactions to the problem and 
must learn to deal with emotional fac- 
tors, and that we should further much 
more complete research into the problems, 
singling out race differences, techniques 
of adjustment, economic factors, the psy- 
chology of segregation, and so forth. In 
the meantime, Dr. Baker feels, it is prob- 
able that we shall witness an intensifica- 
tion of the present bi-racial stratification 
of society, and that the conflict method 
wiil grow in favor until it results in a re- 
organization which will give the Negro 
equal status. fhe conference technique, 
ideal as it is, cannot be widely followed 
until there is a closer approximation to 
equality. Only equals can: really con- 
fer. 

This is a reliable work of reference on 
the vexed and increasingly acute question 
of Negro-white relations. 

Hoh BaAS. 


* * 


ABANDONED FARM 
The House 


The people it sheltered 

None can remember; 

On the hearth they left 

One blackened ember; 

The chimney has fallen; 

The doors hang awry; 

Half of the attic 

Is roofed with sky; 

Sweetbriars advance 

Upon its low walls, 

Where lichens have written 

In leprous white scrawls. 

The mountain is taking 

Again for his own 

Log and puncheon 

And heap of stone; 

His creeping moss and running vine 
Have buried path and garden spot... 
In summer evenings on the air 
Brood lavender and bergamot. 


The Fields 


In these niggard fields 
That vanquished plough, 
Mole and sparrow 
Are tenants now, 
Reaping full harvest, 
Summer-sown, 
From furrows where thistle 
And dock have grown.... 
Phyllis B. Morden. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


NORWAY CHURCH SCHOOL 109 
YEARS OLD 


From the superintendent of the Norway 
Universalist church school we have re- 
ceived an interesting account of the cele- 
bration of the school’s centenary onSunday, 
June 10. At the morning church service 
Rev. George M. Lapoint, minister, 
preached on ‘The Aim of Liberal Educa- 
tion as Expressed in 100 Years’ Endeavor.” 
During the church school hour letters of 
greeting and congratulation sent by former 
ministers and church school members were 
read, a historical sketch of the school was 
given by Mrs. Izah T. Sanborn, and songs 
from one of the earliest “singing books’’ 
used in the school were sung by Mr. 
Albert Day Towne. Of special interest, 
because of the contrast displayed, was 
the exhibit of Sunday school books and 
equipment used many years ago and those 
in use today. Photographs of early 
classes and individual members and class 
books dating back to 1859 were eagerly 
examined by old and young. Best of all, 
many adults who had attended the school 
as children but who have since left Nor- 
way, returned to have a part in the birth- 


day celebration. 
* Ok 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO REPORT 


Reports from officers of the Sunday 
School Associations of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and other persons in attendance at 
last month’s conventions indicate profit- 
able sessions in both states. Eleven Uni- 
versalist church schools were represented 
at Scranton and the meetings of the Sun- 
day School Association were the most 
largely attended of any. In her annual 
report Mrs. Boorn, president, stressed the 
need of teacher training and urged that 
through reading, participation in local 
teacher training classes, monthly workers’ 
conferences and summer institutes, teach- 
ers avail themselves of opportunities for 
growth and improvement. The aim of 
the church school teacher, she said, 
should be (1) to awaken each pupil spirit- 
ually, (2) to develop Christian character, 
(8) to train for socialized Christian service. 
Though unable to report a gain in member- 
ship Mrs. Boorn mentioned other advances 
in the church schools of the state such as a 
deepening sense of reverence and a finer 
spirit of worship. The principal address of 
this session was made by Rev. William J. 
Arms, who has recently become pastor of 
our church in Reading. An abstract of this 
will appear on this page in a later issue of 
the Leader. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Jesse Himmel- 
reich, Reading; vice-president, Mrs. Annie 
C. Boorn, Brooklyn; secretary, Ruth Gay, 
Girard; treasurer, Hazel Smith, Smithton; 
trustee, Ava Ellis, Standing Stone. 

The presence of Dr. andjMrs. Clinton 


* * 
S ABOUT MURRAY GROVE x 
x INSTITUTE x 
oo * 
“ We want to give you the Murray ~* 
* Grove Institute story in full, with * 
* all the details. Instead of doing it * 
* on this page, it will appear next ~* 
* week in another part of the Leader. * 
* Watch for it. ‘ 
* * 


Lee Scott at the Ohio convention and the 
part each had in the sessions of the Church 
School Association did much to make these 
meetings stand out as high points in the 
days at Belpre and Rockland. That the 
church schools of this state realize the help 
which a trained religious educator can 
give them was evidenced by a recom- 
mendation that every effort be made dur- 
ing the coming year to have last year’s 
field trip followed up by another. As in 
Pennsylvania, the election of officers 
brought new leaders into the service of 
the State Association. The following per- 
sons were elected: President, W. W. War- 
ner, Kent; vice-president, Mrs. Blanche 
Price, Columbus; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Harriet Druley, Milford; trustees: Rev. 
Edward Day, Leroy; Mrs. H. L. Limpert, 
North Olmsted; and Miss Lucy Collins, 
Little Hocking. 
* * 
CINCINNATI CHURCH SCHOOL IN- 
STITUTE 


The good fellowship existing between 
the two Unitarian churches and the Uni- 
versalist church of Cincinnati, coupled 
with a sense of common needs, led to an 
interesting development during the past 
year. St. John’s Unitarian Church had 
conducted an ‘Institute’ for its church 
school teachers in 1932, and planned a 
similar series of meetings for the fall of 
1983. These meetings’ were opened to the 
church school faculties of the other two 
churches and were held at the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Krolfifer on Oct. 
10, 17, and 24. Mrs. Krolfifer spoke on 
“Understanding Our Children,’ Mr. Ol- 
son on “Understanding Liberal Atti- 
tudes,’’ and Mr. Smalley, religious educa- 
tion director of the First Unitarian Church, 
on “Understanding Our Goals.’”’ The talks 
and the discussions which followed led 
to a plan for quarterly joint meetings of 
the faculties. An organization termed 
the Cincinnati Church School Institute 
was formed with Mr. Krolfifer as dean. 

In November the group met at the 
First Universalist Church with Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, field worker for the 
G. S. S. A., as speaker. Miss Yates ad- 
dressed the meeting and answered num- 
erous questions. In January the First 


Unitarian Church was host and Mr. Krol- 
fifer spoke on “The Liberal Attitude 
toward the Bible.” 

The final meeting of the year was held 
in April at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Krolfifer. Mr. Olson opened the discus- 
sion, giving a summary of work done by 
his teachers looking toward the creation of 
an adequate church school curriculum. 
The problem as to what subjects should be 
covered by the courses of study occupied 
most of the evening. Some progress in 
this direction was made and pians were 
outlined by which available material 
would be evaluated at subsequent meet- 
ings. The hope was expressed that the 
three churches would adopt similar out- 
lines and possibly come to agreement 
upon a curriculum suited to the specific 
needs of liberal church schools. 

A three-day Institute is now being 
planned for early September. Invitations 
to these meetings will be extended to 
Unitarian and Universalist church schools 
in the Cincinnati area. 

The meetings of the past year have had 
definitely constructive results. They have, 
in the first place, made us better acquainted 
with our co-workers in liberalism. They 
have made individual work mean more, 
through the increased size of the assemblies. 
They have taught us that we have com- 
mon problems and that these problems 
may be solved more easily through co- 
operation. 

Carl H. Olson. 


* o* 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS THE WORLD 
OVER 


World Wide Sunday School News, pub- 
lished from time to time by the World’s 
Sunday School Association, carries items 
of interest regarding the progress of re- 
ligious education around the globe. In 
the current issue is a statement from the 
General Secretary of the Korea Sunday 
School Association regarding the extension 
of daily vacation Bible schools throughout 
his territory. ‘“There is possibility,’ he 
writes, “that we shall have a total enroll- 
ment of 150,000 pupils this year.” 

Another news item reports that Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins, General Secretary of 
the Association, is spending the summer in 
South Africa. After conferring with lead- 
ers in religious education work in the south 
he will journey northward to the Belgian 
Congo, where several important confer- 
ences will be held under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John R. Mott. En route Dr. Hop- 
kins spent several days in England confer- 
ring with Sir Harold Mackintosh, presi- 
dent of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation. On his return he will make a 
brief visit to Norway to inaugurate plans 
for the World’s Sunday School Convention 
to be held in 1986 in Oslo. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Everything about 
Héadquarters in Bos- 
4]. ton begins to take on 
a midsummer appear- 
rance. The editor of 
the Leader has left us 
for six weeks to as- 
sume the role of a 
farmer at Cobleskill, 
Schoharie County, in 
New York. In his place has come Rev. 
Emerson Lalone, minister of the church in 


Canton, New York. This is not new nor. 


strange work to Mr. Lalone. He has a 
native gift and instinct for the journalistic 
field. We are fortunate, when the weary 
Johannes, who has given himself so un- 
stintedly to tasks made doubly difficult 
in these revolutionary times, should have 
the freedom to hear the birds sing and to 
get in his hay, to have a man like Lalone 
to step in and keep the Leader up to the 
high place it has attained among the re- 
ligious journals of New England. 

Alvar Polk, for over fifty years a part 
of the Publishing House, has gone over to 
New York for a week. The real errand of 
Comrade Polk is to meet his daughter, 
Barbara, who is returning from a year 
of study in France. Miss Harwood, the 
bookkeeper in the Publishing House, is off 
duty for a week on a vacation at her home 
near the beautiful Penobscot in Maine. 
Mrs. Janet Stover, secretary in the office 
of the G. S. S. A., is having a week’s res- 
pite, while Miss Susan Andrews, head of 
the work of the G. S. S. A., is at Ferry 
Beach. Mrs. Erna Pilz Dexter, secre- 
tary to the Massachusetts Superintendent, 
is substituting for Mrs. Stover. Two of 
Miss Richardson’s assistants in Dr. Etz’ 
office, Miss Linsley and Miss Knotts, are 
vacationing, and Rev. Charles Emmons, 
financial representative of the General 
Convention, is off duty to the first of 
August. Oh, yes, we must not fail to 
mention that ““Exey”’ has gone on a summer 
schedule, too. ‘“Exey,”’ to those who 
do not visit the Publishing House, is our 
jinterdenominational cat. By right, Ex 
Libris, for that is the dignified and literary 
name of our feline friend, is a Congrega- 
tionalist. Like many Congregationalists, 
however, ‘‘Exey’’ is a true Liberal. This 
sixteen-pound maltese friend makes the 
daily rounds of the Congregational House, 
and the Universalist House, and, under 
the guidance of Officer Murphy, looks 
over the grounds of the State House, 
across the busy street. 

The office of the State Superintendent 
will be open practically all summer. Two 
features prevent any thought of closing. 
There are summer services in many places 
and some of these are directly under the 
care of the Convention. Then the sum- 
mer months are the time for gathering to- 


gether the story of all the activities for 
the year and for publishing the annual 
report. A third feature might be added 
as especially applicable in the past two 
years. The general industrial, social, 
and business situation of the various com- 
munities has had its dire effect upon the 
churches. There are inevitably a multi- 
tude of new and trying problems. Most 
of these have to do with the financial 
affairs of the parishes and the general lack 
of interest upon the part of the people. 
These vexing matters mean a very great 
increase in the cares not only of the super- 
intendent, but also of the treasurer, and 
the president. 

The summer preacher at the old Oxford 
church, the church of Clara Barton and 
Hosea Ballou, is again to be Dr. George 
E. Huntley. Dr. Huntley not only in- 
terests a fine and sizable congregation at 
Oxford, but he very wisely and helpfully 
links up the church with the great work of 
Dr. Joslin at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
Dr. Huntley’s first Sunday will be Juiy 29. 
He will be in Oxford through the month 
of August. 

Rev. Edwin L. Noble is once more the 
summer preacher at West Haverhill. On 
one of his Sundays, there is to be a special 
service in recognition of the historic fact 
that the present church building has been 
in use just one hundred years in its pres- 
ent location. The building before that 
stood on Broadway at the junction of 
Magazine Street. In 1834 it was taken 
down, removed to the present site, and 
rebuilt. 

The new parish house in connection 
with the church in Yarmouthport has 
been completed, and was dedicated with 
appropriate services on the afternoon of 
Sunday, July 22. Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, represented the Convention in an 
address of congratulation and of greeting. 

The people of the Plymouth parish, 
finding it very difficult to continue their 
church activities, have decided to merge 
as individuals with the First Parish Uni- 
tarian group of that town. The property 
of the Universalists, except the parsonage, 
has been conveyed to the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. It is possible 


Vermont and 


Ministers’ Meeting.—The Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist and Unitarian 
Ministers’ Association held an all day 
meeting June 6 at All Souls Church, Wind- 
sor. The Windsor Women’s Alliance 
served dinner. Convention Treasurer Geo. 
A. Perry and Mrs. Perry were guests of 
honor. Everything was quite informal, 
with a sociability period in the morning 
and talks and discussions in the afternoon. 


that another religious organization of 
Plymouth may take over the property of 
the Universalists. 

Two items which came out of the annual 
meeting of the Convention in Lynn in 
May are of interest to all of our people in 
the state. The first has to do with the 
annual offering of the churches to the 
Ministerial Relief Fund. By vote, it 
is ordered that the churches be asked to 
receive the offerings of the people for this 
purpose on All Souls Sunday in Novem- 
ber. This was done last year, and with 
excellent results. 

The second item was a recommendation 
which was adopted, and which the Execu- 
tive Committee now orders spread to the 
churches of the state. The recommenda- 
tion reads: “The church should make 
strikingly plain in these times the need of 
applying with courage and boldness Chris- 
tian principles to actual living problems. 
Without this the church is not fulfilling 
its function in the world. It should take 
a place of intelligent leadership in the 
present national and international situa- 
tion and the people of our churches should 
be quickened to constructive thinking 
and definite action upon the problems 
inherent in the situation. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that our churches estab- 
lish study classes and discussion groups 
for the consideration of such subjects as 
temperance, economic and industrial re- 
adjustment, international understanding 
and peace.”’ This will come in a com- 
munication to the ones who shape up the 
program of activities in the churches, but 
it is well for all to know what is being 
proposed for the new church season. 

The Superintendent in Massachusetts 
has in his office the old communion service 
used by Hosea Ballou in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Boston. Upon the bot- 
tom of each piece is engraved “April, 
1815.” It is the desire to place this ser- 
vice on display, but above the table on 
which the set is to be placed should hang 
the likeness of Hosea Ballou. The Super- 
intendent would like, if some person or 
church has a copy of the well known pic- 
ture of Father Ballou, the picture which 
represents Ballou standing by a communion 
table, to get into communication with 
those possessing this picture. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


The special talks were by Revs. H. E. 
Latham, D. B. F. Hoyt, Dudley R. Child, 
Chester P. Hanson, Walter B. Pedersen, 
W. L. Forkell, F. P. Daniels and C. H. 
Pennoyer. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Rev. H. E. Latham, 
Springfield; vice-presidents, Rev. Skillman 
KR. Myers, Burlington, Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, Brattleboro, and Rey. Evan T. 
Evans, North Hatley, Que.; secretary- 
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treasurer, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, Rutland; 
assistant secretary, Rey. H. A. Farrar, 
(Simonsville) Chester; committee, Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder, Montpelier, Chaplain 
Louis W. Sanford, East Barre, Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Daniels, Windsor, and Chaplain 
Chester P. Hanson, Fort Ethan Allen. 

Children’s Sunday.—Children’s Sun- 
day was observed June 8 at the Simons- 
ville church in Andover, United Church of 
Bellows Falls, and at the United Church of 
Northfield with the christening of eighteen 
babies and children by Rev. George H. 
Howes; June 10 at Barre, with one baby 
christened by Rev. L. G. Williams, Brattle- 
boro with seven christenings by Rey. D. 
B. F. Hoyt, Burlington, Montpelier, 
Federated Church in Richmond with one 
christening by Rev. W. R. Blackmer, 
South Washington with two christenings by 
Rey. C. F. McIntire, and Springfield with 
seven christenings by Rev. H. EK. Latham; 
June 17 at the Community Church in 
Glover and at Windsor; June 24 at Rutland 
and at East Calais Union Church with 
seven christenings by Rev. E. G. Batten; 
July 1, at the Federated Church of Hart- 
land with nine christenings by Rev. W. L. 
Forkell, at Washington with five christen- 
ings by Rev. C. A. Simmons, and at Jack- 
sonville with one christening by Rev. C. R. 
Stetson. 

School Addresses. — Our ministers 
spoke at school closings as follows: June 
8, Rev. W. L. Forkell, Vermont Academy 
baccalaureate, Saxton’s River, and Rev. 
W. R. Blackmer, Richmond; June 10, 
Rev. R. D. Killam, high school bacca- 
laureate, Rutland, Rev. W. C. Harvey, 
Bethel, Rev. E. G. Batten, East Calais, 
Rev. B. G. Marsh, high school, Stowe, and 
Rev. T. L. Drury, Glover; June 13, Rev. 
H. M. Campbell, Putney; June 14, Rev. 
H. HE. Latham, high school baccalaureate, 
Springfield; June 17, Rev. F. P. Daniels, 
high school presiding address, Windsor. 

Andover.~-Rev. H. A. Farrar started 
services at the Simonsville church here 
Sunday morning, June 8, and held meet- 
ings here also on the afternoons of June 
10, 17, and 24, with good response. A 
Sunday school was organized June 10. 
He preached in the Peaseville church 
Sunday morning, June 17, and at the 
Baptist church of Chester June 10 and 24, 
with the Chester I. O. O. F. and Rebekah 
lodges and Springfield and Bellows Falls 
cantons and auxiliaries attending June 10. 
The Simonsville Ladies’ Aid met June 14 
at the vestry. 

Barnard.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here June 10 and held a 
short conference with the parish. Miss 
Susie Campbell, daughter of Rev. H. R. 
Campbell, Methodist pastor, sang a solo. 
The Green Mountain Association will hold 
an all-day meeting here Aug. 26. The 
Ladies’ Circle held a meeting at the church 
June 9. Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Killam ar- 
rived at the manse June 29. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams had charge 
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of the service, and Rev. Max Kapp, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., preached the Goddard School 
baccalaureate sermon, June 10, the sub- 
ject being ‘“The Demands of This Age.” 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons met with the 
men of the church June 18. The Conven- 
tion Superintendent was at the reception 
given Mrs. Grant Lane, June 11, in recog- 
nition of her twenty years’ Sunday school 
teaching service. In behalf of the parish, 
Mayor John W. Gordon presented Mrs. 
Lane with a beautiful vase. He also made 
a presentation to Mrs. Maud W. Paine 
in recognition of long teaching service. 
Mrs. M. W. Paine, state treasurer, and 
Mrs. J. G. Pirie, local regent, spoke at the 
State D. A. R. luncheon at Middlebury 
June 8. At the annual meeting of the 
Goddard School Alumni Association, June 
14, Mrs. George E. Milne, Barre, and Miss 
Ruth Rowland, Poultney, were elected 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Hlva T. Walker, 


North Montpelier, secretary, Lewis W.. 


Sibley, East Montpelier, trustee, and Miss 
Carrie M. Wheelock, Barre, honorary mem- 
ber, and on June 15, Judge Lewis D. Co- 
burn, North Montpelier, spoke, and Dr. 
W. R. Harkness, Montpelier, acted as 
toastmaster. At the Goddard corporation 
meeting, Governor Stanley C. Wilson was 
elected president, George E. Milne vice- 
president, George Kent treasurer, A. B. 
Lane on the executive committee, and 
Lewis W. Sibley on the board of trustees. 
A vote of appreciation was given Horace 
A. Richardson for his long term as treas- 
urer. 

Bellows Falls.—Services are being 
held in the Universalist church during the 
summer. Rev. H. M. Campbell welcomed 
the Methodist church members into fel- 
lowship June 10. The Methodist church 
was organized in 1836, but recently had 
voted to discontinue its services indef- 
initely after June 3. On being invited to 
join the United Church it reconsidered its 
vote and has decided to work with the 
United Church for one year. Rev. W. C. 
T. Adams, Ph. D., Presbyterian, preached 
June 17 on “Education for Citizenship.” 
At the union service that evening, in the 
Universalist church, Miss Martha Loud, 
returned missionary from India, gave an 
illustrated lecture on her work in the Mukti 
Mission. The last meeting of the school 
cabinet for the season was held June 4 with 
Miss Margaret C. Bolles, supervisor. 
The annual picnic was held at Lake Spof- 
ford June 21. The World Friendship 
Circle met June 20, to hear Mrs. O. J. 
Billings, Orange, Mass., formerly a teacher 
in a girls’ school at Foochow, China. The 
Woman’s Society met June 28 and held a 
social June 18. Rev. Frances A. Kimball 
took part in Chesterfield school exercises 
June 15 and preached at West Chester- 
field, N. H., June 10, where she is summer 
pastor. 

Bethel.—White River Lodge No. 90, 
F. and A. M., attended church in a body 
June 24, Rev. W. C. Harvey preaching. 
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Mrs. C. D. Cushing, with cooperation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Forrest Aikens 
and Mrs. John Noble, is holding an arts and 
erafts exhibits during the summer. Whit- 
comb High School class day exercises were 
held in the Universalist church June 14. 
Carl D. Cushing was elected president of 
the Telephone Association of Vermont, at 
the fourteenth annual convention at Mid- 
dlebury June 22. One of the speakers was 
G. A. Campbell. Unity Circle served 
dinner June 8 at the meeting of the Windsor 
County Farmers’ Exchange. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers re- 
ceived forty-nine new members June 3. 
Mr.Myers is studying at the University of 
Chicago during the summer. The Con- 
vention Superintendent preached here 
Sunday morning, June 24. The annual 
memorial address at the convention of the 
New England Association of Fire Chiefs, 
June 26, Burlington, was given by Rev. 
C.H. Pennoyer. The Y. P. R. U. held a 
picnic June 17 at Shelburne Point and the 
Sunday school went on a picnic tour June 
16. The Woman’s Alliance held a social 
June 6, at Champlain Club, Malietts Bay. 
J. Hervey Macomber, Jr., was elected 
vice-president by the University of Ver- 
mont Phi Beta Kappa Society June 16, 
and was made a delegate to the Triennial 
Council of Phi Beta Kappa in September | 
at Cincinnati. Mrs. Paul K. French was 
elected regent of Green Mountain Chapter 
D. A. R., at Essex Junction, June 11. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
with Mrs. Jennie M. Stimets June 13 and 
held a food sale June 2. 

Chester Depot.—Major George P. 
Lovell was head of the committee of ar- 
rangements for the Grand Commandery, 
Knights Templars of Vermont, at the 
ninety-second annual conclave in Bellows 
Falls, June 18. The Ladies’ Aid held a 
covered dish luncheon with Mrs. Lyle 
Stoddard June 1. Mrs. G. W. Waterman 
was elected vice-president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Vermont Rural. Letter 
Carriers’ Association, at the twenty-ninth 
annual convention in Rrandon June 19. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin took 
part in the annual baccalaureate service of 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que., June 
3. Sidney T. Telford spoke at the church 
June 24, 

Felchville.—Rev. W. L. Forkell spoke 
here June 10 and 17. A concert was given 
June 18 by Mrs. F. C. Morgan of Clare- 
mont, N. H. The graduation exercises of 
the Reading schools were held in the church 
June 2. 

Gaysville.—Rev. W. C. Harvey spoke 
here June 38 and 17. Rev. Verdi M. M. 
Fish took part in the public school gradu- 
ation exercises June 9. 

Griffin, Que.-—Rey. E. L. Conklin was 
chairman at the community service here 
June 17, at the Union Church. 

Guilford Center.—The Convention 
Superintendent gave a short open air talk 
here June 17. 
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Hartland Three Corners.—The Con- 
vention Superintendent preached here 
June 3. Flowers on the pulpit, as usual, 
were given by Jason Darling, who has ren- 
dered this service for a long time. Rev. 
K. E. Marggraf has been guest of Mr. 
Darling for some time. Rev. George H. 
Coffin, Quechee, preached for Rev. W. L. 
Forkell on June 24. 

Huntingville, Que.—The Girl Guides 
took part recently in the big parade at 
Sherbrooke. The Ladies’ Aid recently 
held a successful social at the church hall. 

Jacksonville-—The Convention Su- 
/perintendent preached here Sunday eve- 
ning, June 17, and completed plans for the 
summer. 

Montpelier.—-Rev. D. T. Yoder had 
fifteen men as his guests, June 11, at a 
‘dinner prepared by himself, and afterward 
they discussed together the problems of 
the day. 

Northfeld.—- Methodists join with this 
church in union services through July, 
with Rev. G. H. Howes as preacher. 
Daily Vacation Bible School of the two 
churches began June 18 for two weeks. 
Prof. A. W. Peach spoke at Stowe June 12. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint gave the commence- 
ment address at Vermont Academy, Sax- 
ton’s River, June 4; and spoke at the 
regional planning meeting in Middlebury, 
June 22. His son, Winston A. Flint, pro- 
fessor of history at Norwich University, 
and president of the Northfield high school 
alumni association, has received his degree 
as master of arts at the University of Ver- 
mont. The Ladies’ Society held a picnic 
June 27 at Chapman’s grove. 

North Hatley, Que.—Reyv. E. T. 
Evans has been elected school commis- 
sioner. The Junior Aid met June 1 with 
Mrs. Clinton Woodard. Mrs. George 
Kezar was recently elected vice-president 
lof the Stanstead County Women’s In- 
stitute. 

North Montpelier.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here June 24 
and met the parishioners in conference. 
John Parkhurst has been chosen to hold 
summer services, beginning July 165. 
The Ladies’ Circle met with Mrs. Wallace 
‘Carnes June 15 and with Mrs. Elva T. 
Walker June 28. Editor Walter J. Coates 
‘was at West Windsor, May 31, to take 
part in the committal services for the body 
of Daniel Leavens Cady, the Vermont poet. 

Richmond.—The Odd Fellows at- 
tended services June 17 to hear Rev. W. R. 
Blackmer. The Masons attended June 
24 and the preacher was Rev. L. W. Nor- 
ton of Huntington. The Men’s Brother- 
hood met at Lake Iroquois June 18 and 
|Frank A. Balch spoke on ‘‘Glacial Rocks.” 

Rochester.—The Children’s Sunday 
service, June 10, was in charge of Mrs. 
Halbert T. Whitney. 

Rutlarid.—Rev. R. D. Killam was the 
‘commencement speaker at the high school 
in Springfield, June 14. The young people 
had charge of the morning service June 3, 
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and an original discourse was given by 
Edward Clark Bingham, Jr., essayist at 
the graduation of the city high school and 
winner of University of Vermont scholar- 
ship. Henry C. Farrar was elected presi- 
dent of the Vermont State Underwriters’ 
Association at the annual meeting June 
22, at Lake Champlain Club, Malletts 
Bay. Fifteen Universalist women were 
elected to the board of managers of the 
Old Ladies’ Home, June 4. The Ladies’ 
Aid met at Fair Haven June 20, and the 
Mission Circle June 18 at North Claren- 
don. 

St. Johnsbury.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent spoke at the parish meeting 
here June 29. 

South Strafford.—Rev. H. F. Fister 
began his twenty-fifth summer ministry 
here July 1. 

South Washington.—Rey. C. F. Mc- 
Intire is receiving special credit for opening 
the church here. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham lec- 
tured at Southold, N. Y., June 1 and at 
Chester June 7. Mrs. Frank Whitcomb is 
president of the P. T. A. Mrs. Linwood 
Gillette, secretary of the P. T. A., has given 
talks on current events at the Community 
House, and recently spoke at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club. Mr. Gillette wrote 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., on July 4, 
officiated at the funeral, in Washington, 
D. C., of Mrs. M. W. Lervis, wife of 
the former moderator of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is spending 
the summer in Pepperell, Mass, enjoying 
himself, as usual, by several hundred miles 
of bicycle riding in northern Massachusetts 
and southern New Hampshire. He will 
preach in Fremont, N. H., Aug. 5, and in 
Pepperell Community Church and East 
Pepperell Methodist church on the re- 
maining Sundays of the month. His 
post office address is Pepperell, Mass. 


At a mid-summer vesper service in the 
Winthrop Street Church, Augusta, Maine, 
July 29, at 5:30 o’clock, Rey. L. Griswold 
Williams will give a dramatic interpreta- 
tion of Peer Gynt. The Peer Gynt music 
will also be played. This service is being 
sponsored by the Dramatic Guild. 

Word comes back to Boston that Rev. 
and Mrs. George H. Wood have arrived 
at their new field of labor in New Madison 
and Blanchester, Ohio. Excellent con- 
gregations have greeted Mr. Wood, and 
the new pastorate starts in a promising 
way. 

Mr. Eugene B. Bowen of Cheshire, 
Mass., an active Universalist layman, 
and a life trustee of Tufts College, has 
just undergone the second of two serious 
operations at the House of Mercy Hos- 
pital, Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Bowen has 
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and directed a play, “Brands from the 
Burning,” given by the Mendelssohn Club, 


‘and told the story of “The House Next 


Door” to the Community Players. Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank Whitcomb entertained the 
Ladies’ Aid at Spencer Hollow June 6. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached June 10 and Mrs. 
Pennoyer June 24. 

West Halifax.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent conferred at meeting of 
selectmen and parish committee June 1 
and preached here June 17. New plans 
have been set going for progress. 

Williamsville-—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached at an open air 
meeting here June 17. The Windham and 
Bennington Association will hold an all 
day meeting here August 5. 

Windsor.—Windsor Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
and Friendship Lodge of Rebekahs, heard 
Rev. F. P. Daniels June 10. 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson gave 
the memorial discourse for the Odd Fel- 
lows and Rebekahs, June 22. Mrs. Mary 
Grace Canfield spoke at Teago Grange 
June 5 on “Early History of Vermont,”’ 
and at New England Council P. T. As- 
sociations, Brattleboro, June 28, on 
‘“Phases of Education.”’ 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


come through the ordeal heroically, and 
is on the way to a complete recovery. 


Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton, Pa., 
has been leading a crusade of ministers 
against redlight resorts in that city. 

Miss Eleanor Bonner, director of young 
people’s work in the National Memorial 
Church in Washington, is attending the 
summer school at Columbia University 
to continue work for her master’s degree. 


Rev. H. W. Haynes of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has returned home after three 
weeks in the hospital, where he was op- 
erated upon for hernia. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins called at the 
Leader office July 28. He was on his 
way to Washington, where he is to preach 
at the union summer services on July 29. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
Mass., and his daughter, Miss Frances 
Merrick, violinist, merged one of their 
father and daughter programs with the 
regular evening service at the Swift Me- 
morial Church, Sagamore, Mass., July 8. 
A large audience was present, among 
them many old friends from Sagamore 
and the neighboring Sagamore Beach 
Colony of summer residents, including 
Dr. George W. Coleman of the Babson 
Institute and Ford Hall Forum. Dr. 
Merrick’s subject was, ‘‘First Aid for a 
Crazy World.” Miss Merrick’s violin 
selections were entirely classical in char- 
acter. Of special interest to the speaker 
was the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Mat- 
thew J. Burke and Mr. and Mrs. Cox 
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and family from the former First Univer- 
salist Church of New Bedford, of which, 
two years ago, Dr. Merrick was the 
stated supply for about four months. 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin and Miss 
Doris Uppercue of Washington, D. C., 
visited Headquarters July 18. 


Rev. Merrill C. Ward called at Head- 
quarters July 19. 


Mr. John C.E. Restall of Chelsea, Mass., 
who suffered a slight cerebral hemorrhage 
three weeks ago, is slightly improved. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
on the last Sunday in June, when awards 
for perfect attendance for the year were 
presented to several pupils by the super- 
intendent, Mr. Clarence Wilkinson. The 
morning exercises were in charge of the 
children. Miss Williams and Mrs. Sim- 
mons had arranged an original service 
showing the year’s work in pageant form. 
The theme of the year was ““How We Can 
Find God.” It was beautifully carried 
out by the different classes. Mr. Spear 
christened five babies at this service. 
On Memorial Sunday a Memorial service 
in¥ the Beverly Center Cemetery was 
conductedtby the young people of the 
church in'’memory of the three Univer- 
salist ministers buried there. Our church 
is’ uniting with six other Protestant 
churches of the city in union summer 
services. This is the third season of a 
very successful series of summer services, 
the attendance being most gratifying. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist Church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Rev. James W. Hailwood is minister 
of the People’s Church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., successor to All Souls Universalist 
Church. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist, 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill, 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
fst). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 


Rev. 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 8. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 


Church. 
x * 


FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 


July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 
rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N.M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

* x 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will meet at the Canon Church, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, August 16 to 19, 1934, to hear 
reports, elect officers, and transact any other business 
that may legally come before the session. All of our 
churches are urged to send delegates. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 
Py 
A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for a middle-aged woman 
to secure a good home with a fine family in Wellesley, 
Mass. Her duties would be the care of a child of 
two. Wages about $1 to $2 per week. Family 
consists of the father of the child and his sister, who 
does all the housekeeping. If interested, please get 
in touch with Mrs. Florence I. Perin, 23 Naples Road, 


Brookline, Mass. 
* Ok 


COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

53 ES 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship has been granted by the Central 
Committee of Fellowship to Rev. Charles G. Girelius, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, as of July 12, 1934. 

Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Marcus W. Lewis 


Mrs. Catharine T. Lewis, wife of Marcus W. Lewis, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on July 2, 1934, at 
her home, 1343 Clifton Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Funeral services were held on July 4, at 2 p. m., 
conducted by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., pastor 
emeritus of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, assisted by Miss Lillian Chenoweth, con- 
tralto soloist. Interment was at Cedar Hill Cemetery, 
Washington. 

Catharine Turrell was born near Medora, Indiana, 
on April 23, 1863. She was married on October 31, 
1889, to Marcus W. Lewis, who was located as a 
civil engineer at Duluth, Minn. Here their four 
children were born. ‘They are: Robert Sherman 
Lewis, of Los Angeles, Calif.; Elizabeth Stanton Lewis 
of Washington, D. C; John Willard Lewis and 
Catharine Campbell Lewis of New York City. There 
also are two grandsons: John Willard Lewis, Jr., 
and Charles Edward Lewis of New York City. 

In 1903 Mr. Lewis and his family moved from 
Duluth, Minn., to Superior, Wis., and in 1910 moved 
to Washington, D. C., where Mr. Lewis was em- 
ployed as civil engineer in the office of the Chief 


of Engineers, U. S. Army, from which position he 
retired in 1932. 

Mrs. Lewis was much interested in public affairs 
and welfare work. She was a persistent worker in 
the D. A. R., W. C. T. U., Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, Florence Crittenton Guild, American Red 
Cross, Murray Grove Association and the Mt. 


Pleasant Citizens Association. 

The* following bsothers and sisters survive her: 
Anna E, and John M. Turrell of Vincennes, Ind., 
Elizabeth C., Ruby, and Willard Sherman Turrell 
of Washington, D. C.; Ruth Turrell of Honolulu, 
and Blanche Turrell of New York City. 
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When in Plymouth visit 


PILGRIM HALL, Court St. 
The Only Museum of Pilgrim Antiquities 


Relics, Paintings, Furniture, Sword of Myles 
Standish, Peregrine White’s Cradle, Etc. 
Admission 25c. 


{HE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho-e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


FRANK DURWARD ADAMS 


A beautiful sixty-four page pamphlet 
Selling for ten cents per copy 
Twelve copies for one dollar 


Universalist Publishing House 
16,Beacon St., Boston 


By 


Call, or 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for i 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK 


An American friend of both authors writes : 


““T do not know how the progress of Christian missions in a 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through 
reading these discriminating pages written by women who 
themselves are the products of missions.”’ 


The Chapter Headings are: ‘‘The Church at Work,” “‘ New Oppor- 


|| tunities,’ “Advance in Education,” “Building the New Japan,” ‘““Women 
at Home,” “Peace and International Friendship.” 


Price 50 cents paper covers—$1.00 cloth covers 


How to Use “Japanese Women Speak” 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study outlines, 
dramatizations, etc., for societies of women and young women. 


Price 15 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. ‘The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


-UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
Boston, 


16 Beacon Street, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 
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Boo KS by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


1921 The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) 
X 1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 
1928 Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers $1.00. 


’ 1980 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 
1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 
5 UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


x 16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scher 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastie and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 

A young man, driving a roadster with 
the top down, passed a country school- 
house just as classes were being dismissed 
for the day. Several small children seemed 
to be going his way, so he asked them to 
ride with him. 

As they climbed in, a small tot exclaimed, 
“This is the first time I ever rode in a 
bare-headed car.’’—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

* ok 

Little Tommy was in a rebellious mood. 
“T don’t want my face washed, Granny,” 
he pouted impatiently. ‘ 

“Nonsense,” said Granny, rather severe- 
ly. “Why, I’ve washed my face three times 
a day ever since I was a little girl.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, ‘“‘an’ it shrunk so 
bad that now it wants to be ironed out.” — 
Hachange. 

* * 

I will still act in the capacity of Peace 
Officer, and will be glad to serve any civil 
papers, and anyone wishing to be ar- 
rested for violating any of the State Laws, 
their patronage will be appreciated also. 

Sam H- ‘ 
—Clovis (N. Mex.) paper. 
* * 


“Mother, isn’t your hair permanently 
waved?” 

“Why do you ask that, child?” 

“T’ve been thinking, mother.. Why can’t 
I have my neck permanently washed?”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

He: “Do you believe kissing is un- 
healthy?” 

She: “I couldn’t say—-I’ve never 

He: “‘You’ve never been kissed?” 

She: “I’ve never been sick.’”— Purple 
Parrot. 


%? 


* * 

Traffic Cop: ‘Use your noodle, lady! 
Use your noodle!”’ 

Lady: “‘My goodness! Where is it? 
I’ve pushed and pulled everything in the 
car.”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Him: ‘I hope you’ll dance with me to- 
night.” 

Her: “Oh, certainly. I hope you don’t 
think I came down here merely for pleas- 
ure.”’— Sundial. 

George M—, son of Prof. and Mrs. 
E. S. M.—, is now connected permanently 
with the funeral home, where he will 
be pleased to see his friends.—Shreveport 
paper. 


* * 
Employer: ‘‘Do you believe in love at 
first sight, Miss Vamper?”’ 
Stenographer: ‘Well, I think it saves a 
lot of time.”’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


No, no, Horace; when it is said that a 
man has more money than sense, this does 
not necessarily mean that he is rich.—Ex- 
change. 


Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors 


Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treasurer. 
Nowell Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Professor Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Church School. 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 


And of the Sunday School Helper, the Church School 


Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Seventy- 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 
the N ewbury Street office 


